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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Aur: vt. 1. 

Le Pitture antiche D’ Ercolano e Contorni incife con qualche {pieganione.— 
The antique Paintings of Herculaneum, engraved, with fome Ex- 
planations. Folio. 6 Vols. 413 Guineas in Sheets. Naples. 

HE King of Naples, having gratified his royal and illuf- 
trious friends with the fineft imprefhons of this work, 
has now permitted the book(ellcr to fell theie volumes to all 
who choofe to purchafe them; and as the plates have, as we 
are informed, been engraved at his Majefty’s expence, it is not 
probable any other bookfeller in Europe can ever afford to pub- 

Jifh a copy of this work. 

[Long before the difcovery of Herculaneum, the antiquaries and 
artifts af Europe had been enlightened and animate ¥ and the 
productio: us of the latter creatly improved, by many fragments 
of ancient works that were vodii ariing from the earth im 
which they had been buried :—Venerable fraoments, that truly 
performed miracles! for they created Buonarotis, Rfaelles, 
Corregios, and Pouffins. They produced fkilful architects to 
erect, and excellent painters and fculptors to adorn, noble and 
magnificent buildings: and with the aid of Philofophy, who, 
conducted by the CeNiUs of Bacon, happily began to receive her 
principles from Nature, as [afte received hers from the antique 
and nature united, ignorance and Barbarifm were powerfully 
oppofed, and generally gave way to the progrefs of true fciénce, 
tafte, and humanity. 

Almoft all the antique paintings that have been difcovered, at 
diferent times, in Italy, are in /re/co; and though the colours 
genera!ly appeared frefh, and-wonderfully prefezved at firft,> yet 
App, Rev. Vol, xlvi. M m on 
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on being expofed to the air, they fulfered extremely, and fe. 
veral of the pieces mouldered away : but at the fame time it js 
very happy for the arts that Bartoli: and others preferved copies 
of moit of them in coloured drawings, and that engravings of 
them have been publifhed. Of thefe coloured drawings there 
are feveral ineftimable collections prelerved ; one of which, b 

Bartoli, falling into the hands of the late Count Caylus, he obliged 
the curious with a volume of prints, well engraved and co- 
Joured after thefe drawings; and the drawings are preferved in 
the cabinet of the King of France. This volume gives usa 
very high idea of the painting of the ancients, as it prefents us 
with many charming pictures, and beautiful cielings, though 
they were moftly taken from lower apartments, where it cannot 
be fuppofed the ancients employed their beft artifts ; ney, 
Pliny tells us, that no fine painters ever painted upon walls : 
from whence we may conclude the moderns have feen few or 
no capital fpecimens even of Roman painting ; as almoft all the 
ancient paintings that exift are in frefco. 

There are fome other collections of coloured drawings after 
antique paintings, befices thofe in the cabinet of the King of 
France ; two of which are in England, and were procured at 
great expence by thofe illuftrious encouragers of the arts, Mr. 
Topham and Dr. Mead; though it is greatly to be lamented that 
Dr. Mead’s colleQien of drawings, which was not fold with 
the reft of his mufeum, and which was the famous collection of 
the Majfimi family at Rome, are at prefent inacceffible to the 
public, 

All the works of the ancients that have come down to us 
are matters of curiofity and utility ; and a collection cf prints 
after all the pictures that were found before the difcovery of 
the ruins of Herculaneum, would be a very confiderable and a 
valaable prefent to the public; yet this colle&ion would be 
fmall com; ared with that before us, in which we have four 
large volumes, in folio, of prints after the paintings in the Royal 
Mufeum of Portici. And from the firft volume of the cata- 
logue, which makes the fixth of this publication, we are led to 
expect many fucceeding volumes of ancient treafure, confifting 
of ftatues, bas-reliefs, altars, vafes of filver, bronze, glals, 
marble, and earthen-ware ; ornaments of drefs and furniture, 
lamps, candelabri ;—in fhort, fpecimens of almoft every thing 
that exifted in the city of Herculaneum at the time of its dread- 
ful deftruction. 

The firft, fecond, third, and fourth prints in this colle&jon 
are from paintings in one colour, upon marble; the colour 
‘vermillion. To this colour the ancients were very much at- 
ached, All the other paintings were upon walls in frefco.— 
Each print is accompanied with a defcription of the original 

2 ‘ picture, 
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The antique Paintings of Herculaneum. 


picture, and with large illuftrations from the claflics, and other 
ancient authors, by way of notes. 

Some of the pictures are extremely pleafing, efpecially the 
dancing Nymphs and Centaurs in the firft volume.—The dra- 

eries of the dancing, or aerial, Nymphs, are wonderfully light 
and flowing, fo that one fees them fulpended in the air almolt 
without any idea of their gravity. The attitudes of fome of 
them are extremely elegant, and their motions apparently 
jmooth and graceful. The plain black grounds make a ftrong 
contratt to the figures, and being free from fuborJinate objects, 
that generally {poil the pictures they are intended to embellifh, 
the figures them/clves engage the whole attention of the fpectator, 
and have a good effect. 

The Chiron and Achilles, the Marfyas and Olympus, and the 
Domeftic Supper, in the fame volume, are ftriking pictures ; and 
many of the boys at play are extremely agreeable. 

The landicapes, of which there are multitudes, are curious, 
as they furnifh ideas of the tafte of ancient Italy, in fea-ports, 
country buildings, and rural fcenes and diverfions. 

In viewing many of thefe landicapes, as well as the pictu- 
refque architecture, our thoughts are irrefiftably led to the Ori- 
ental ttyle of gardening and ornament, and particularly to that 
of the Chinefe, which bears fo near a refemblance to that of 
Herculaneum, that one would almoft imagine there had for- 
merly been more connexion between the civilized part of 
Europe and the Eaft of Afia, than the writings of the ancients 
would lead us to believe ; and we cannot but apprehend that 
a more perfect know!edge of the prefent manners of Indoftan, 
and other parts of the Eaft, would throw great light -upon 
Greek and Roman antiquities. 

In the fecond volume we meet with a fet of Mufes, not 
finely drawn, but many of them in good attitudes, preceded by 
a very indifferent character of an Apollo Mufagetes; and a 
little farther we are prefented with two prints of the expofition 
of Ariadne on the coafts of the ifland of Naxos; in the defign 
and compofition of which there is great merit. 

In the former, Ariadne appears alone, feated upon a couch 
Jaid upon the fhore, under a tremendous rock, beaten by the 
waves of the fea. She fupports her body with one hand, and 
extends the other, in which fhe holds up a part of her garment, 
towards the veffel that has juft left her upon the fhore, and is 
beginning to move away, with that grace and perfuafive elo- 
quence of gefture that fhe might hope would make her cruel 
Thefeus relent: while the aétion of the only figure feen in the 
vellel plainly indicates that her eloquence is in vain, and that 
the only concen on board is to crowd all the fail they can, and 
to fly as {peedily. as poflible out of her fight, 
| Mm 2 The 
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The idea of this picture is well exprefled ; theré ate few olx 
jets, and thofe effentially neceflary : no fubordinate trumpery, 


‘and minute divifions, to take off the mind from the principal 


fentiment. ‘The vaft ocean; the craggy rock; the departing 
veffel; and a beautiful woman, abandoned by a cruel and un- 
‘grateful lover, whofe life fhe had faved, are all the materials 


ofthis piture; and they are fo employed by the judicious 


painter, who knew where to ftop, as to produce that full, clear, 
‘anid almoft inflantaneous effect, which all intricate and tumul- 
tuous pictures muft for ever want. 

In the next picture we fee the fame Ariadne in an agony of 
grief, with her face and eyes lifted up towards heaven; not 
vulgar grief, but fuch as might become the daughter of Minzs, 
‘The fhip is far out at fea: a fweet Cupid, with his bow un- 
ftrung, and cartlefs arrows, weeping by her fide ; and a winged 
female behind, ftretching out one arm towards the veffel, and 
refting the other upon Ariadne’s fhoulder: perhaps meaning to 
fay that, ** though this lovely woman is abandoned by a faith- 
lefs man, fhe fhall be fupported by the gods ;”—which does not 
i] 'agree with the fequel of her hiftory. 

In the third volume we have a great variety of curious pic- 
tures, that may ferve to illuftrate the manners and tafte of the 
place and age in which they were executed ; but none of them 
are excellent, though fome few, from the attitudes and com- 
pofition, feem to indicate that they were derived from nobler 
originals. 

Jn the fourth volume N° 189, 195, 201, 207, and 217, 
feem to be ‘fragments of valuable pictures. ‘The reft of this 
volume has the fame kind of merit as the third, 

The fifth volume contains prints of a great number of ex- 
cellent bufts: and the fixth, as we faid before, is the firft vo- 
Jume of the general catalogue. 

Connoifleurs of the moft critica] tafte, who have examined 
the originals at Portici, inform us that the drawings of the beft 
pieces in this work are not equal to the originals; and fo fat 
as we can judge, from the copy before us, which we apprehend 
indeed is not an early impreflion, the engravings in general are 
far from being excellent, though fome of them are delicately 
touched, and above mediocrity. 

At the fame time we muft acknowledge the work to be of 
immenfe value, confidering the variety and importance of its 
contents ; and we hope to fee the effects of this vaft harveft of 
antiquities, in the improvement of al} the arts that depend upon 
defign: but we apprehend there may be fome reafon to doubt 
whether this vaft profufion of materials, publifhed under the 
wenerable name of Antiques, in which goodand bad things are 


indifcriminately blended, may not be a temptation to many of 
et} our 




















































our artifts to employ them too generally, and fcatter them with 
too bountiful a hand over the walls of our apartments, 
It ought to be remembered that Herculancum was deftroyed 


at a time when the decay of tafte, in the fine arts, was lamented . 


by the beft Roman writers; that in every place, and in every 
age, there are a bundred ugly things called ornaments for one 
sood defign or compofition : that crnament, from its nature as 
ornament, requires to be ufed very fparingly ; that much {pace 
fhould always be left for the repote of the eye; that all objects 


of fizht fhou!d bear a due proportion to the magnitude of the 
fpace in or upon which they are to be feen, and to the diftance | 


at which they are to be viewed ; and, laftly, that no compofi- 
tion can be good which has not a Juitable effeé? ; that is, that 
does not pleafe, move, or properly exercife the mind of an intel- 
ligent {pectator. 


“It is with pleafure we obferve the rapid progrofs which the fine . 


atts have lately made in this country; and we believe nothing 
has contributed more to it than the ftudy of the antique: but ar 
the fame time we beg leave eirneftly to recommend to our 
artifts a clofe attention to the principles of beauty, as they are 
founded in Nature, and inveftigated by many ingenious authors, 
who have written particularly on this fubjedt ; ; that they may 
know how to.choofe and apply the materials they poflefs to the 
beft advantage; and then we fhall not fo frequently be difgufted 
with cielings and walls of faloons, and drawiag-rooms painted 
all over with ftrings of flowers and grotefque (crawls, better cal- 


culated for the embellifhment of toys and fen-thounts. nor fee 
huge draperies and heavy wreaths borrowed from the ftone-. 


maton, overwhelming our veflels of filver, ofien as deftitute of 
beauty in the form, as of proportion in the ornaments. 

Nor fheuld we, did our painters underftand the true princi- 
ples of their art, and efpecially the divine beauty of fimplicity, fee 


in our exhibitions fo many laboured and well- pencilled works, 
which have no fault but the want of effeé? upon the f{peCator. B-at 





os ay ie 
Hifoire philofophique et politique, des Etabliffemens et du Commerce des 
Europ ens dans les deux Indes.— A philofophical and political Hiftory 
of the Settlements and Commerce of the Europeans in the Eait and 
Welt Indies.- 8vo. 6 Vols# Amfterdam. 


OMMERCE, which conneéts the moft diftant countries, 

and is productive of the moft important and interefling 
confequences, cannot fail of affording a fruitful fource of re- 
feion to the philofopher and the politician. But, in gene- 
ral, it has been treated by men who underftood only its mecha- 
hiim or practice, and who were unable thoroughly to inv-fti- 
M m 3 gate 
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gate tke alterations which ic will naturally occafion in the cone - 


dition and afrangements of nations. 

This, however, we obferve with pleafure, is not the cafe 
with the Author of the prefent performance. The advantages 
and the calamity which have accrued to the ftates of Europe, 


from their fettlements and trade to the Eaft and Weft Indies, he. 


has explained with fingular ability. He appears to have pe- 
rufed, with much atten:ion, every work from which he could 
gather information; and his penetration and ingenuity have en- 
abled him to make the beit ufe of the ample materials which he 
had collected. It is difficult to determine whether his Readers 
will be more enlightened by his facts, or by his reflections. No- 
thing can exceed his accuracy in the former, or the depth 
and juftnefs of his views in the latter. Of his narration, it is 
fufficient to fay, that it is generally f{pirited, and that it fome- 
times exhibits ftrokes of a manly and pathetic eloquence. 

As the great extent of this work does not permit us to at- 
tempt an analyfis of it, we fhall prefent only a fingle fpecimen 
to our Readers; and with this view we fhall give an extract 
from our Author’s deduction of the rife and progrefs of com- 
merce in England. 

‘It is not known, fays he, at what period the Britannic 
iflands were peopled ; and the origin of their firft inhabitants is 
involved in obfcurity. All that we learn from thofe hiftorical 
monuments which are the moit worthy of credit, is, that the 
were fucceflively frequented by the Phenicians, the Carthagi- 
niians, and the Gauls. The traders of thefe nations went there 
to exchange earthen vafcs, falt, and inftruments made of iron 
and brafs, for hides, flaves, dogs, and tin. But in thefe early 
times the Britains were in the ftate of favages, who are equally 
ignorant of the value of what they receive, and of what they 
part with. 

* If we give way to vague fpeculation we may fuppofe that 
@anders arrive the fooneft at refinement. The inhabitants of 
a continent can at the fame time fly from danger, and find the 
neceflaries of life. But in iflands, the calamities of war, and 
of a confined interccurfe, we fhould imagine, would almoft in- 
ftantly produce a neceflity for conventions and laws. It hap- 
pens, notwithftanding, that manneys and government are there 
formed flowly, and exift imperfectly. Hiftory and tradition at- 
teft this faé&t; and it is particularly applicable to Great Britain. 

¢ The dominion of the Romans in this ifland was too much 
difputed, and Jafted nct long enough, to advance the induftry of 
the inhabitants. Even the fmall progrefs which, during this 
period, they had made in civilization and the arts, was annie 
hilated as foon a& thefe fierce conquerors abandoned them. 
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Befides, the fervile f{pirit which the inhabitants of the fouthern 
provinces had contraéted, reftrained them from repelling the 
incurfions of the Picts, who had faved themfelves fram the Ro- 
man yoke by retreating to the northern extremities of the ifland, 
and made them give way to the obftinate valour of thofe bands, 
that came to overwhclm them from the mott northern quarters 
of Europe. 

‘ No country efcaped the ravages of the barbarians ; ravages 
the moft deftruQive of which hiftory has preferved the rememe 
brance; but in Britain, the calamities that were fuffered are 
inexpreflitle. Every year its fields were laid wafte, the houfes 
of its inhabitants were burned, their wives and daughters were 
ravithed, the churches were fpoiled of their ornaments and 
riches ; its people were maflacred, tortured, or reduced to the 
condition of flaves. When the country was defolated, and of- 
fered nothing to excite the avidity of thefe enemies, they ftill 
contended for its pofiefion. Nation fucceeded to nation; the 
invading hord or tribe chafed before then# or exterminated that 
which had already eftadlifhed iticlf. A crowd of revolutions 
perpetuated idlenefs, miftruft, and mifery. ‘There is reafon to 
think, that during thele unfor:unate times, the Britains carried 
on no trade with the continent. Barter, or the exchange of com- 
modities became even fo rare among them, that witneflcs were 
neceflary to give validity to the meanett purchafe. 

¢ Such was the fituation of affairs when William the Con- 
queror fubdued Great Britain, a little after the middle of the 
eleventh century. Thofe who followed his fortunes had been 
bred in countries more polifhed, more active and induftrious 
than that in which they were to fettle. ‘The natural confe- 
quence of this communication ought to have been the extend- 
ing the ideas of the vanquifhed. But, as this did not happen, 
it mult be atcribed to the introduction of the feudal governs 
ment, which, at this period, was the fource both of the ftabi- 
lity and diforder of the kingdoms of Europe. Under thefe im- 
perfeét inftitutions England continued to janguifh ; and its civil 
wais were a new calamity that reprefled and retarded its re- 
finement. 

‘ The whole of its commerce was managed by Jews, and 
bankers from Lombardy, whom they encouraged and plun- 
dered, whom they regarded as ufeful and neccflary, yet punithed ; 
whom they alternately fent into exile, and recalled from it. 
Thefe diforders were augmented by the audacity of pirates, who 
indifferently attacked al! veflcls, and were fometimes under the 
protection of government, which fhared in their fpoils. ‘The 
intereft of money was at fifty per cent. It exported for a {mall 
fum, hides, fur, butter, lead, and tin; and thirty thoufand 
yags of wool brought it a profit more confiderable. But as the 
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E nglifh underftocd: not at this time the art of dying and pres 
paring wool, the greateit part of this money renaffed the 
fea. To remedy this inconvenience, they invited to them foe 
reign’ manu! faéturers, and prohibited the wearing of ftuffs fa. 
plicated at home, It was alfo enacted, that no manufa@ured 
wool; and no wrought ison thould be exported. Thefe laws 
were worthy of the age, which produced them. 

¢ Henry VII. permitted the Barons to alienate their lands, 
and the Commons to purchafe them. ‘This law diminifhed she 
inequality, which had fubfifted between the great and their vaf- 
fals. It made them lefs dependent on each other; it {pread 
among the people the delire of getting riches, and gave them 
the hope of enjoying them. 

€ This defire and this hope had powerful obftacles to ftr nitiie 
with.——Deftructive combinations were formed, and trade was 
fe ered by them. ‘The profits of intereft and exchange were 
interpreted to be ufury, and were pected. It was com. 
manded, that money fhould not be e xported under any fhape 
whatever ; and that foreign meithatues might not carry it off 
in a clandeftine manner, “they were obliged to inveft in Eng- 
lifh merchandize, the produce of ap fales in En; gland, Mae 
was it permitted to ex port horics; they did nor peiceive, that 
thisprohibition would render them lefs common and difcourage 
the breed. In fine. they created corporations in all the towns; 
that is, they autsorized all thofe who followed the fame pro- 
feffion, to make w “i regulations they concelved might apes 
rate to their advantage. “The nation groaned under an abule {fo 
contrary to idutbey, ar ail which introduced a kind of mono- 
poly in every branch of trade. 

¢ From the abiurd Jaws which prevailed, one would be apt 
to conclude, that Henry was indificrent to the profperity of 
his kingdom, or that he was totally defiitute of capacity. It 
is notwithftanding very certain, that this Prince, though his 
avarice was extreme, often furnifhed confiderabJe fums, and 
without intereft to merchants, whofe funds were not equal to 
the enterprizes they meditated. ‘The wifdom alfo of his ad- 
miniftration is fo generally admitted, that he juftly pafles for one 
of the greateft monarchs, that ever fwayed the foe ptre in kng- 
land. But in fpite of all the effurts of his genius, it was ne- 
cell: ary that feveral centuries fhould pafs, before this fcience, 
could be reduced to certain and fimple principles. It is with 
theories as with machines, which at firit are always compll- 
cated, and arrive not at fimplicity, but with time, and aiter 
much experience and obfervation. 

¢ Succeeding reigns were not better informed with regard 
to the fubje&t that we treat. «The Flemings, who had come ta 
refide in England, were its ableft artifaus ; and on this account, 

they 
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they were infulted and opprefied by the Enelith artificers, who 
were jealous of them, but without emulation. ‘The latter 
complained that all the butinefs of the kingdom went to the 
former, and that they had raifed the price of provifions, The 
government imbibed thele abiurd prejudices, and a law was 
made, prohibiting foreigners to have above two workmen in 
their houfes. Nor were the foreign merchants better treated 
than the artifans: thofeof them who had been naturalized were 
obliged to pay the duties which had been impofed on aliens. The 
jgnorance that prevailed wes fo great, that they abandoned the 
cultivation of their beft lands, in order to keep them in paftue 
raze, though the law fixed at two thoufand, the number of 
fheep of which a flock was toconift. “he exportation trade 
was confined to the Low Countries: the inhabitants of thefe 
provinces bought up the Eng!ifh commodities, and circulated. 
them through che different quarters of Europe. It is probable, 
that, without the aid of favourable circumftances, the nation 
would have continued long in an inferior and low condition. 

¢ The cruelties of the Duke of Alva engaged a number of 
attificers to leave Flanders to refide in London, and they im- 
ported with them the arts of their manufactures, ‘The perfe-' 
cutions which the reformed underwent in France were alfo fa- 
vourable in this refpect to England. Elizabeth, who could not 
bear contradictions, but who had at heart the good of her 
country, and knew how to act for it; and who was defpotic, 
yet popular ; who was enlightened, and obeyed; Elizabeth, [ 
fay, made a proper ufe of that fermentation of mind, which 
was no lefs general in her dominions, than in the other ftates 
of Europe: while in other nations, it produced the difputes of 
theology and civil or foreign wars, fhe excited by it in Eng- 
Jand an emulation for commerce, and the advancement of na- 
vigation. , 

* The Englifh learnt to build their own veflels, and no longer 
thought of purchafing them from Lubec or Hamburgh.. They 
drew to themfelves the whole trade of Mufcovy in confequence 
of the difcovery of Archangel ; and they delayed not to form 
connexions with the Hanle- Towns. ‘They alfo commenced a 
trade with Turkey, | Several of their navigators attempted, but 
without fuccefs, the difcovery of the north-weft paflage to the 
Indies. At length Drake, Stephens, Cavendifh and fome others 
arrived there; fome by the fouth fea; and fome by ‘doubling 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

‘ The confequences of thefe voyages determined the more 
intelligent merchants to form a campany ; and they obtained an 
exclulive privilege of trading to the Eaft Indies. The patent 
granted to them confined their aflociation within fifteen years. 
It declared, that if this privilege. proved hurtful to the State, 
it 
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it fhould be annulled, and the company fupprefled, on the pre- 
vious notification of two years. 

‘ The funds of the company amounted only at firft to 
three hundred and fixty-nine thoufand eight hundred and ninety. 
one pounds five fhillings fterling *. ‘Ihe fitting out of four 
veflels, which fet fail in the beginning of the year 1601, abe 
forbed a part of this fum ; and the reft was carried out in fpecie 
and commodities. 

‘ Their firft eftablifhments in the Eaft were peaceable, and 
formed by compact or agreement. They did not think of con- 
quefts, Their expeditions were the enterprizes of merchants, 
humane, and juft. ‘They were beloved; but this love did not 
put them in a condition to contend with nations, whofe power 
was formidable. 

© The Portuguefe and the Dutch were in poffeffion of exten- 
five provinces, of flrong forts, and had the command of excel- 
lent harbours. ‘Thefe advantages fecured their commerce againft 
the natives of the country, and againft new adventurers; 
they facilitated their returns to Europe; and gave them the 
opportunity of dilpofing of to advantage the merchandize they 
carried to Afia, and of procuring at a moderate price the goods, 
which they wifhed to purchafe. The Englith on the contrary, 
dependant on the caprice of the natives, without troops, without 
an azylum, and deriving their funds only from England, were 
unable to carry on an advantageous trade. They perceived 
that to acquire great riches they muft commit great oppreffions, 
and that, to furpafs or even equal in wealth, the nations, whom 
they cenfured, they muft imitate their condudét. 

‘ The projet of making conquefts and eftablifhments was 
too great for an infant fociety; but the company flattered thems 
felves, that they would receive affiftance from government, on 
account of their utility to England. They were deceived; 
they could obtain nothing from James 1; a weak Prince, who 
was infeed with the falfe philofophy of his age, and who was 
better calculated to govern a college than a kingdom. ‘The 
company, however, by their activity and perfeverance, joined 
to the choice they made of their officers and factors, fupphed 
the want of public affiftance. They built forts in the iflands of 
Java, Polerone, Amboyna, and Banda; and they fhared with 
the Dutch the fpice-trade ; a branch of traffic not the leaft im- 
portant in the commerce of the Eaft. At that time, it was of 
more confequence than it is at prefent, becaufe luxury had not 








* Our Author has probably committed a miftake here. The firt 
ftock of the company, in Elizabeth’s time, if we can truft fome of our 
hiftorians, amounted only to 72,0001. but in the reign of James 1. it 
was augmented to 3,500,000], 
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shen made fo great a progrefs, and the ftuffs of the Indies, tea, 
and the varnifh ot China had not fo extenfive a fale. 

‘ The Dutch had not chafed the Portuguefe from the {pice 
lands, to make way for the fettlement of a nation whofe mari- 
time power, character, and government rendered them formid- 
able. They had, indeed, innumerable advantages over their 
rivals. Fowertul colonies, a well ordered marine, important 
alliances, prodigious riches, an intimate knowledge of the 
country, and with the principles and details of trade; all thefe 
circumftances were wanting to the Englifh; agatnft whom they 
employed artifice and force. The Englith were on the point 
of being defiroyed, when fome moderate politicians fought in 
Europe, where the fire of war was not yet kindled, the means 











of reconciling the two companies. A method the moft ridi- 
culous was adopted for this end. 

¢ The Duich and Englifh companies fubfcribed in 1619 a 
treaty, which declared, that the {pice iflands belonged in com- 
mon to the two nations; that the Englifh fhould have one third, 
and the Dutch two thirds of their produce; that each company 
fhould proportionally contribute to the defence of the iflands; 
that a council of intelligent men chofen out of each company 
fhould regula:e at Batavia all matters of commerce; that this 
treaty guarantied by their refpective ftates fhould fubfift twent 
years; and that if during this interval difputes fhould arife, 
they fhould be decided by the King of Great-Britain, and the 
States-General of the United Provinces. ‘The political cone. 
ventions recorded in hiftory, offer not to our’ view a treaty 
more extraordinary. It bad the fate, which it merited. 

‘ The Dutch fought an opportunity to annul it; and cir- 
cumftances happened which favoured their views. 

‘ A Japoncte in the fervice of a Holiander at Amboyna,. had 
sendered himfelf fufpeéted by an indifcreet curiofity. He was 
feized, and confefled, that he had engaged with the foldiers of 
his nation to deliver up the fortrefs to the Englifh. His con- 
fefion was confirmed by that of his companions. The authors 
of the confpiracy, were taken, and did not deny it. An ig- 
Nomious and cruc! death punifhed the guilty. Such is the ace 
Count given of this matter by the Dutch. 

‘ The Englifh have never difcovered any thing in this accu- 
fation but the avidity of their rivals. They maintain, that it 
is abfurd to fuppofe that ten factors, and eleven foreign foldiers 
would form the project of pofleffiing themfelves of a place, de« 
fended by a garrifon of two hundred foldiers. If they had even 
been certain, it is faid, of fucceeding in fo extravagant an ate 
fempt, they yet would have been deterred from it, by the ab- 
folute impoffibility there was, of their being able to defend 
themfelves, againit the forces, which would have haftened to 
attack 
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attack them on all fides. ‘To render a treafon of this kind pro. 
bable, other proois are neceflary than confeffions extorted by bie. 
ture. ‘Iheie confiderations, itrengthened by others no lef 
ftrong, render the con{piracy at Amboyna extremely ful 
and, in general, it Is on'y conlicered as a cover, emp!) 
conceal the moft infatiable avarice. 

« The minifters of James I. and the nation, were fo entirely 
occupied with ecclefiattical iubtilties, and with difcuffions con. 

erning the rights of king and fubject, that they perceived 

not thofe outrages which fullied the Enelifh glory in the 
Haft, “This ind:trerence and weaknefs was tucceeded by civil 
wars and convulfions; a fource of greater Interruption to com- 
merce. Men engaged about what moft nearly interefted them, 
forgot the Indies; and. the company oppreiied and difcouraged, 
had funk to nothing ,at the time of the violent death of 
Charles I. 

¢ Cromwel, offended that the Dutch fhould favour the un- 
fortunate family of Stuart, that they fhould furnifh an aly- 
Jum to thofe fubjects of England whom he had profcribed; 
and that they aficcted the empire of the fea; fierce from fuc- 
cefs, and confcious of his power; was folicitous to draw to 
himfelf refpect, and to fatisfy his revenge. He declared war 
againit the States of Holland; and hiftory has preferved no me- 
morial of a maritime war more fruitful in obftinate engagements, 
or.more illuftrious, from the capacity of the commanders and 
the courage of the troops, ‘Lhe Englifh had the advantage, 
and they owed it to the conftrution of their veliels, which the 
seit of Europe have fince imitated. 

¢ ‘The Protector did not do all that was in his power for the 
Eaft India company. He contented bimfelt with requiring from 
the States, that they fhould not moleft the Englifh in their 
trade; and that they fhould give compenfation to the defcen- 
dants of thofe who had fuffered at Amboyna. But no mention 
was made in the treaty, of the forts of which the Hollanders had 
violently difpotiefled the Englifh. It is true, that the reftitution 
of the ifle of Polerone was ftipulated; but the ufurpers, affifted 
by the Enel.th negociator, whom they had corrupted, found 
means to wave this article. 

¢ But notwithitanding the neglect with which the company 
was treated, they had no fooner procured from the Proteétor the 
renewal of their charter, and the certainty of affiftance from gor 
vernment, than they exerted themfelves with a fuccelsful vi- 
gour; and their courage grew with the extenfion of their rights 
and their power.’ 

“On the whole, if there is any thing that deferves cenfure in 
the prefent valuable performance, it is the repetitions, in which 
the Author has ventured to inJu'ge himdelf; and the eases 
whic 
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hich arifes from his fometimes leaving a fubject in which be 
had made fome Progrelss and his recontidering and difcufling it 
at a future period, S 
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pleafure, a ftrong paffion for independence, and an invincible 


contained tn the hiflort ical part of the thirty-fourth volume 
of this work ; the other articles, in this department, none of 
which are very interefting, are upon the following {ubjects, wiz, 
the refpect which the Romans entertained for reli; gion —the true 
extent and figure of the Lacus Afphaltite $5 or Dead S. ea, by M. 
D’Anville—the neceflity of citations in works of erudition, and 
the manner in which the ancients introduced their quotations, 
by M. Burigny—on Marius Bifhop of Avranghes, author of the 
moft ancient chronicle of France, by the Baron Zur-Lauben— 
—on the two lait French tranflations of Virgil, wz. that by 
Abbe des Fontaines, and that publifhed by Detfaint and Saijlane 
in 1751—on the Abbe de Foy’s Notice des Diplomes, by the Bae 
ron Zur-Lauben. 

The hiftorical part of the thirty-fourth volume is followed 
by the Lvoges of Count D’Argenfon, Count Caylus, and M. Le 
Beau, jun. all of them curious and entestaining: but as the 
character of Count Caylus is known to almoit all who either 
are, or pretend to be, judges of the fine arts, it cannot fail of 
proving agreeab!e to our Readers to learn fome of the principal 
circumitances of his life. We thall therefore prefent them with 
the fubftance of what is contained in his Lvoge. 

Count Caylus was defcended from a very ancient and noble 
family ; he was born at Paris in October 1692. The Count, 
his father, was particularly attentive to his fon’s health, in his 
earlieft years, and did every thing in his power to make his 
conftitution hardy and robuit ; in “which he perfectly fucceeded. 
The Countefs, his mother, who was nearly related to Madam 
Maintenon, and whofe amiable qualities rendzred her the orna- 
ment of the court, was at great pains to irnprove his under- 
ftanding and his heart; and no perfon was better qualified for 
fuch a tafk. She infpired her fon with the love of truth, juttice, 
and generofity, and with the niceft fentiments of honour, The 
amiable qualities and talents of the mother appeared in the fon, 
but they appeared with a bold and military air: in his natural 
temper and difpofition he was gay and fgrightly, had a tafte for 
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averfion to the fervitude of a court, though unalterably ate 
tached to the perfon of his Prince. 
fter finifhing his exercifes, he entered into the corps of the 
* MM jquetaires, and in his firft campaign, in the year 1709, he 
diftinguifhed himfelf, by his valour, in fuch a manner, that the 
King commended him in the pretence of all the court, and re. 
warded his merit with an enfigncy in the Gendarmerie. In 47,1 
he commanded a regiment of dragoons, which was called h 
his own name; and he fignalized himfelf at the head of it in 
Catalonia. In 1713 he was at the fiege of Fribourg, where he 
was expofed to imminent danger in the bloody attack of the 
covered way. Had he been difpofed to enter into the views of 
his family, the favour of Madam Maintenon, and his own per- 
fonal merit, could not fail to have railed him to the higheft 
honours ; but the peace of Raftadt left him in a ftate of ina@i- 
vity, ill fuited to his natural vivacity. 

He travelled into Italy, and his curiofity was much excited 
by the wonders of that country, where antiquity, though bu- 
ried, is ftil] fruitful, and rifes fometimes from her tomb, to 
give birth to artifts, and, by a happy imitation, to produce new 
models. ‘The ees of the Count were not yet learned, but they 
were ftruck with the fight of fo many beauties, and fuon be- 
came acquainted with them. After a year’s abfence, he returned 
to Paris, with fo ftrong a paffion for travelling, and for anti- 
quities, as induced him to quit the army. 

About eight months after, he fet out for the Levant. When 
he arrived at Smyrna, be availed himfelf of a few days delay, 
and vifited the ruins of Ephefus. Jt was in vain that the dan- 
gers attending a journey of this kind were reprefented to him. 
The formidable Caracayali had put bimfelf at the head of a troop 
of robbers, and fpread conilernation over all Natolia. But 
our Adventurer was fuperior to fear; and bethought himfelf of 
a ftratagem which fucceeded. Having procured a mean garb, 
and taking nothing with him that could attract attention, or 
tempt any robber, he put himfelf under the proteétion of two 
of Caracayali’s band, who had come to Smyrna. He made an 
agreement with them; but they were to have no money till 
they returned. As they had an intereft in protecting and taking 
care of him, never were guides more faithful. They introduced 
him, with his interpreter, to their chief, who reccived him very 
gracioufly, and even affited him in gratifying his curiofity. 
‘Lhe chief informed him that, at no great diftance, there were 
ruins worthy of being vilited, and accommodated him witha 
pair of fine Arabian horfes. The Count was not long in finding 
thefe ruins: they were thofe of Colophon. He was particu- 
Jarly ftruck with the remains of a theatre, the feats of which 
being {cooped out of a hill that looks towards the fea, the {pec- 
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ptor, befide the pleafuie of the reprefentation, enjoyed a de- 
jightful prefpeét The next day he examined the fite of the an- 

| fhall fay nothing of the condition in which he found this 
city, and the famous temple of Diana; he has given an ac- 
count of them himieif in one of his memoirs, from which I fhall 
beg leave to quote one paflage only. ‘Tne fight of the ruins of 
Ephefus, and of the pillars which the Turks have cut, fawed, 
disigured, and placed in their houles and mofques, without 
any order or regularity, produced the fame efie&t upon my mind, 
fays he, as the greatelt number of the modern explanations of 
ancient monuments would produce upon the mind of a fenfible 
inhabitant of ancient Greece, were he to come to life azain.— 
But, in my opinion, the cottages of the ‘lurks, fo wretchedly 
builc with the fineft ornaments of ancient architecture, afford a 
more ftriking reprefentation of thofe compofitions, both in verte 
and profe, in which the rich inventions of the ancients are mu- 
tilated, difplaced, and dishgured by an aukward and abfurd 
imitation.— 

He pafled the ftreights of the Dardanelles, to indulge himfelf 
with a view of thofe plains, which make fo rich and beautiful 
an appearance in Homer’s poems. He did not expect to meet 
with any veltiges of ancient Ilium; but he flattered himfelf 
with the hopes of walking on the banks of the Xanthus and the 
Simois: thefe rivers, however, had difappeared. The vallies 
of Mount Ida, drenched with the blood of fo many heroes, 
were now a dreary watte, fcarce affording nourifhment to a few 
puny oaks, whofe branches crept upon the ground, and died 
almoft as foon as they appeared. 

Here he put an end to his refearches in the Levant. The 
tendernefs of a mother, who was conftantly foliciting his re- 
turn, checked his curiofity, and he returned to his native coun- 
tryin February i717. When he had finifhed his travels, and 
became fedentary, his mind was no lefs active, for he applied 
himfelf to mufic, drawing, and painting. He wrote too, but 
it was only for the amufement of his friends; he had fire and 
fpirit, but did not aim at correétnefs or elegance of ftyle. In 
order to judge of the works of art, he had that tafte, that in- 
ftinct fuperior to ftudy, furer than reafoning, and more rapid 
than reflection ; his firit coup d’a@il {<ldom betrayed him, and he 
feized, at one glance, the beauties and defeéts of every piece. 

In 1731, he was received into the Royal Academy of painting 
and fculpture, as an Honoraire- Amateur. Count Caylus, who 
loved to realize titles, {pared neither his Jabour, nor his credit, 
nor his fortune, to inftruct, afift, and animate the artifts. He 
wrote the lives of the moft celebrated painters and engravers 
that have done honour to this illuftrious Academy; and in order 
to 
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to extend the limits of the art, which feemed to him to move itt 
too narrow a circle, he collected, in three different works, new 
fubjects for the painter, which he had met with in the works of 
the Antients. I leave it to the artifts to pronounce upon the 
utility of thefe collections, and to determine whether the beaye 
tiful images of a Virgil and a Homer are all of them fi ty ap- 
pear upon canvas or in marble. 

The zeal of writers, who propofe to inflrué& mankind, js not 
always difinterefled; they pay themfelves for their inftru@ions 
by the reputation which they expe to derive fromthem. Count 
Caylus did not defpife this noble recompence, but he loved the 
arts on their own account, as plainly appeared from the many 
private inftances of his generofity to thofe who were poffeffed of 
talents, but were not the favourites of fortune: he even fearched 
for fuch in thofe retreats where indigence kept them in obfcu- 
rity. He anticipated their wants, for he had few himlelf; the 
whole of his luxury confifted in his liberality. Though his in- 
come was much inferior to his rank, he was rich for the artifts ; 
and when, towards the clofe of his life, his fortune was in- 
creafed by that of his uncle, the Duke de Caylus, he added no- 
thing to his expence, had no new wants, but employed the 
whole of his fortune for the benefit of literature and the arts: 
in a word, he was but their fteward, and his generofity was 
only equalled by that of feveral artifts who acknowledged their 
obligations to him. 

Befide the prefents which he made, from time to time, to 
the Academy of Painting and Sculpture, he founded an annual 
prize in it for fuch of the pupils as fhould fucceed beft in draw- 
ing, or modeling a head after nature, and in giving the trueft 
expreflion of the characteriftical features of a given paflion. He 
encouraged the ftudy of anatomy and perfpeCtive by handfonie 
rewards; and if he had lived longer, he would have executed 
the defign which he had formed of founding a new prize in fa- 
vour of thofe who fhould apply themfelves with mott fuccefs to 
thefe two effential branches of the art. 

Such was his pafion for antiquity, that he wifhed to have 
had it in his power to bring the whole of it to life again, He 
faw, with regret, that the works of the antient painters, which 
have been difcovered in our times, are effaced and deftroyed al- 
moft as foon as they are drawn from the fubterraneous manfions 
where they were buried. A happy chance furnifhed him with 
the means of fhewing us the compofition and the colouring of 
the pictures of antient Rome. The coloured drawings, which 
the famous Piectro-Sante- Bartoli had taken at Rome, trom an- 
tique paintings, happened to fall into his hands. He had them 
engraved, and before he enriched the King’s cabinet with them, 
‘pave an edition of them at his own expence. It is perhaps 7 
mo 
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moft extraordinary book of. antiquities that will ever appear. 
The whole is painted with a precifion and a purity that is inimi- 
table ; we fee the livelinefs and .frefhnefs of colouring that charm- 
ed the eyes of the Cefars, There were only thirty copies 
publifhed ; and there is no reafon to expect that there will ever 
be any more. ‘What will, hereafter, be the value of thefe ad- 
mirable copies, the faithful monuments of ancient painting, in 
all its grace and beauty ! | : : 

Count Caylus was engaged, at the fame time, in another en- 
terprize, ftill more honourable for the Roman grandeur, and 
more interefting to the French nation. . In the Jatt age Des Go« 
dtz, under the aufpices of Colbert, publifhed the Antiquities 
of Rome *. The work was. admired by all Europe, and thofe 
nations that are moft jealous of our glory, fhewed the opinion 
they entertained of its merit by their attempts to imitate it, 
This gave birth to that indefatigable emulation, which, in our 
days, carried able and ingenious travellers to Spalatro, Balbec, 
and even to the burning fands of Palmyra, in order to vifit the 
famous ruins of fo many magnificent buildings, and. to prefent 
them to our view. It is this that has made us f{peCtators of the 
monuments of Athens, that mother of learning, of arts, and 
of fciences; where, in fpite of. the injuries of time and barba- 
rifm, fo many illuftrious {culptors and architects ftill live in the 
ruins of their edifices, in like manner as fo many incomparable 
authors ftill breathe in the valuable fragments that remain of 
their writings. The fame Colbert had formed the defign of en- 
graving the Roman antiquities that are {till to be feen in our 
fouthern provinces, By his orders, Mignard, the architect, 
had made drawings of them, which Count Caylus had the good 
fortune to recover. He refolved to finifh the work projected 
by Colbert, and to dedicate it to the memory of that great mi- 
nifter; and fo much had he this glorious enterprize at heart, 
that he was employed in it during his laft illnefs, and recom- 
mended it warmly to M. Mariette. The project will be faith- 
fully executed... Almoft all the plates are already engraved ; 
and if no unforefeen obftruction arifes, the work will be fi- 
nifhed with a precifion and beauty that will leave no advantage 
to foreign nations. An able architect is now upon the fpot, 
employed by M. Mariette in meafuring thofe edifices which 
efcaped former refearches, and in verifying the drawings of 
Mignard. 

‘the confidence which all Europe placed in the..knowledge 
and tafte of Count Caylus, has contributed to decorate and em- 
bellifh it. The powers of the North have more than once 
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confulted him, more than once referred the choice of artifts to 
him for the execution of great undertakings. - It is to the pro- 
tection and countenance of Count Caylus, that BoucHarpon 

that immortal fculptor, whofe name will, in future times, ity 
company that of Phidias and Praxiteles, was indebted for the 
nobleft opportunities of difplaying his talents. It is to Count 
Caylus that the city of Paris is indebted for thofe mafter-pieces 
of art, which are two of its nobleft ornaments, viz. the equef- 
trian ftatue of the King, and the fountain in the Rue de Grenelle, 
To the recommendation of Count Caylus our Academy is in- 
debted for the beft defigner in Europe. 

He fhunned honours, but was defirous of being admitted into 
the number of the honorary members of this Academy : he en- 
tered into it in 1742, and then it was that he feemed to have 
found the place which Nature defigned tor him. The ftudy of 
literature now became his ruling paffion ; to it he confecrated 
his time and his fortune; he even renounced his pleafures, to 
give himfelf wholly up to that of making fome difcovery in the 
vatt field of antiquity. But he confined himéelf generally to the 
fphere of the arts. In confequence of his refearches, we know 
how the Egyptians embalmed their mummies, and converted 
the papyrus into leaves fit for receiving writing. He fhews us 
how that patient and indefatigable people laboured for years at 
rocks of granite: we fee the moft enormous maffes floatin 
along the Nile for hundreds of Jeagues, and, by the efforts of 
an art almoft as powerful as nature, advancing by land to the 
place deftined for their reception. His knowledge of drawing 
enabled him to explain many paflages in Pliny, which were ob- 
{cure to thofe who were unacquainted with that art. He has 
developed, in feveral memoirs, thofe expreffive and profound 
ftrokes, which that wonderful Author has employed, with an 
energetic brevity, to paint the talents of celebrated painters and 
{culptors. He does more; he carries us, if 1 may be allowed 
the expreffion, into the work-fhops of the ancients, and he 
makes the Grecian artifts labour under our eye. In Paufanias 
he found the pencil of Polygnotus, and the compofition of thofe 
famous pieces of painting wherewith that illuftrious artift deco- 
rated the portico of Delphos. He rebuilt the theatre of Curio, 
and, under the direction of Pliny, fhewed again that aftonifhing 
machine, and prefented us with the view of the whole Roman 
people moving round upon a pivot. The rival of the moft ce- 
lebrated archite€s of Greece, without any other affiftance than 
a paflage of the fame Pliny, he ventured to build anew the mag- 
nificent tomb of Maufolus, and to give to that wonder of the 
‘world its original ornaments and proportions. — 

But nothing feemed more flattering to him than his difcovery 
of encauftic painting. A defcription of Pliny’s, but too concile 3 
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one, to give him a clear view of the matter, fuggefted the idea 

of it. He availed himfelf of the friendfhip and {kill of M.Ma- 
jault, a pbyfician in Paris, and an excellent chemiit ; and, by 
repeated experiments, found out the fecret of incorporating 
wax with different tints and colours, of making it obedient to 
the pencil, and thus rendering paintings immortal *. 

Thus it was that, in the hands of Count Caylus, literature 
and the arts lent each other their mutual aid.—But it would be 
endlefs to. give a particular account of all his differtations that 
are publifhed in our Memoirs; they are upwards of forty. Never 
was there an academician more zealous for the honour of the 
Society to which he belonged. The artifts he was particularly 
attentive to; and to prevent their falling into miftakes, from an 
ignorance of coffume, which the ableft of them have fometimes 
done, he founded a prize of five hundred livres, the object of 
which is to explain, by means of authors and monuments, the 
ufages of ancient nations. 





* Pliny mentions two kinds of encauftic painting, practifed by the 
ancients ; one of which was performed with wax, and the other was 
done upon zwvory, with hot punches of iron. ‘That kind of painting 
with wax, Count Caylus had the merit of reviving. M. Mintz af- 
terward made many experiments to bring this art to perfection, and 
wrote a book upon it, of which we gave an account in the 22d vo- 
lume of our Review; but we believe, through fome difiiculties in the 
execution, it has not yet been much ufed: although the properties 
attr: buted fo it by the Abbé Mazeas, in a Letter to the Royal Society, 
are fuch as could not fail to make it appear of great value to fo ex- 
cellent a connoifeur as Count Caylus. 

The Abbé fays, ‘the colours have not that natural varuih, or 
fhining, which they acquire with oil; but you are capable of feeing 
the picture in any light, or in eihangves fituation you place it: in 
fhort, that there can be no falfe glare or light upon the picture, for 
the fpectator : the colours are fecured, are ftrong, and will bear wafh- 
ing.’ And after being fmoaked, and then expofed to the dew, he 
adds, a picture becomes as clean as if it had been but juft painted.’ 

Thefe are, doubtlefs, the grand defderata of painting, with refpect 
to colours ; and all thefe.excellent properties belong to a much higher 
Species of encauflic painting lately difcovered in E noland, the colours 
of which, as we are informed, are fixed by a very intenfe heat, much 
ftronger than that ufed by the enamel painters ; and neither the co- 
lours, nor the grounds upon which they are laid, are liable to be dif- 
folved or corroded by any chemical menttruum, or, like the glafly 
colours of enamel, torun out of drawing, in the fire :—properties 
that raife this fpecies of encauttic painting far above all others 
hitherto difcovered. 

Although Pliny does not mention them, it is evident, from nu- 
merous monuments, that this laft-mentioned kind of encauttic paint- 
ing, and enamel painting, were both, 7 /ome degree, known to the 


ancients. 
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With this view it was that he collected, at a very great ex- 
pence, antiquitics of every kind. Nothing that was ancient 
feemed indifferent to htm. Gods and reptiles, the richeft me- 
tals, the moit beautiful marb'e monuments, pieces of glafs, 
fragments of earthen vafes, in a word, every thing found a 
place in his cabinet. “The entry to his houfe had the air and 
appeararice of ancient Egypt; the firft object that prefented it- 
felf was a fine Egyptian tiatue, of five feet five inches: the ftair- 
cafe was adorned with medallions and curiofities from China and 
America. In his apartment for antiques, he was feen fur- 
sounded with gods, priefts, Egyptian mayiftrates, Etrufcans, 
Greeks, and Romans, with fome Gaulic figures that feemed 
afhamed to fhew themfelves. When he wanted room he fent 
his whole colony to the Royal Depofitory for Antiques, and in 
a very little time his apartment was filled with new inhabitants, 
who flocked to him from different nations. ‘This happened 
twice during his life; and the third collection, in the midft 
of which he ended his days, was, by his orders, carried, after 
his death, to the fame Depofitory. 

This curiofity, in many inftances fatal to private fortunes, 
was always proportioned to his income, and never burdenfome 
to his friends. His name, which was known in every country 
where letters are refpeCled, procured him a great number of core - 
refpondents. AJ] the antiquaries, thofe who thought themfelves 
fuch, thofe who were defirous of being thought fuch, were am- 
bitious of correfponding with him; they flattered themfelves 
they were entitled to the character of learned men, when they 
could fhew a letter from Count Caylus; ¢’etoit pour eux (fays 
the Author of the Eloze) un brevet d’antiquaire, 

His literary talents were embellifhed with an inexhauftible 
fund of natural goodnefs, an inviolable zeal for the honour of 
his prince and the welfare of his country, an unaffected and 
genuine politenefs, rigorcus probity, a generous difdain of flat- 
terers, the warmeft ccmpailion for the wretched and indigent, 
the greateft fimplicity of character, and fenfibility of friendfhip 

The ftrength of his conititution feemed to flatter our hopes 
of his continuing many years longer among us, but in the 
month cf July 1764, a humour fettled in one of his legs, which 
entirely deitroyed his health. He bore fome very painful ope- 
rations with great courage and patience. Whilft he was obliged 
to keep his bed, he feemed lefs affected with what he fuffered 
than with the reftraint upon his natural activity. When the 
wound was clofed, he relumed his ufual occupations with great 
eagernefs, vifited his friends, and animated the Jabours of the 
artifts, whilft he himfelf was dying. Carried in the arms of 
bis, dowjeftics, he feemed to leave a portion of his life in every 
place he went to. How oft have we feen him at our meetings 
i this concition ? How oft have we trembled left he fhould 
expire 
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expire in the midft of us? When an univerfal languor had con- 
demned him to his bed, he tore himfelf from it whenever the 
Academy met, and, in fpite of the entreaties of his friends, the 
tears of his domeftics, in fpite of Nature herle:f, who refufed to 
fecond his efforts, infifted upon being carried to us. He expired 
on the fifth of September 1765: by his death his family is ex- 
tin@, and the Academy, the arts, and the literary worid, have 
Jott their warmeft, their molt active friend, and how moft 
zealous benefactor.’ 

The reft of the articles in the volume before us, muft be re- 
ferred to future confideration. R, 





a 


Arr. IV. 
Suefions fur T’ Encylopdie.—[See Appendix to Rev. Vol. 44.] Ty 
Voltaire. Vols. 1Y. and V. rvo. 1 71. 

HESE two volumes contain further obfervations on the 

celebrated Dictionary of the Encyc'opadia ; but they only 
take in the letters C, D, and £, fo that by a proper ceconomy 
of the more pregnant parts of the alpbabet, the criticifins on 
the Encyclopxdia may poflibly fwell to the fize of the work 
itfelf*, The ftridures. however, cannot, in general, be faid 
to be impertinently prolix. ‘hey are frequently acute, and 
fometimes wel! founded; but they often betray an unaccount- 
able ignorance of what is confidently aflerted upon knowledge. 
For inftance, on the the word CLERK, the critic fays, that, by 
the laws of England, no thief, who has committed a robbery 
not exceeding the value of five hundred pound fterling, can be 
refufed his pardon if he can read, Were the now exploded 
Benefit of Clercy to extend thus far, the fons of T'yburn would 
have fine times ! 

It is curious to obferve wiih what eafy aflurance the critic 
introduces this idle affertion. * We have remarked, fays he, 
more than once, that the ancient cufloms, exploded every where 
elfe, are ftill to be found in England, as the Myfteries of Or- 
pheus were found in the Jfle of Samothrace’ Now this, too, 
is an egregious mifreprefentation ; fur, perhaps, no people in 
the world are farther removed from a fuperftitious reverence for 
ancient cuftoms than the Englifh in gen-ral: but thofe, who 
are ignorant of our laws, are not likely to be well acquainted 
with our manners. 

Speaking of the influences of climate on religion (for reli- 
gion, with this Author, is handled on every occafion, and, 
like Jobfon’s wife, is to receive the ftrappado though only the 
cock crows) the critic fays, * There are ; people on whom neither 


_. 





* This obfervation was made before we faw a fabfequent conti- 
nuation of thefe Quefions, ia which the Author has made quicker 
expedition through the interior parts o1 ihis great work. : 
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climate nor government have had any influence with refped to 
determining their religious opinions. What was it, continues 
he, that detached the north of Germany, Denmark, three parts 
of Switzerland, Holland, England, Scotland, and Ireland 
from the communion of the Romifh church '—Poverty ! Indui- 
gences and deliverance from purgatory were fold too high to 
the poor fouls, who‘e bodies had but little money in their 
pockets. The prelates and the monks devoured the whole pro- 
vincial revenues. ‘The people, therefore, took up a cheaper 
religion. ; | 

st logic would difgrace even the raweft foph in Cam- 
bifdge,. It is well known, that the purchafe of prefent in- 
dulgences and purgatorial exemptions is, and ever was, a 
voluntary thing among the Romanifts. ‘The caufe of the re- 
formation could not therefore be poverty. What does this 
Author think of the principles of fuch men ‘as the virtuous 
Lord Cobham ?—Men who facrificed their lives to the libert 
and redemption of opinion! It is furely worth while to obviate 
this fcandalous aflertion, that poverty was the primary caufe 
of eftablifhing the reformation in this kingdom, To do this, 
we need only look back to the fourteenth century, a century 
which feems to have produced a new, and a nobler race of 
men! Their immediate anceftors ftruggled for political liberty, 
and obtained it; but they contended for an obj-é& ftill more 
important,—for the liberty of the mind. Superior to every na- 
tural fear, they fought, under the moft defperate difadvantages, 
for juftice, for honour, for the ingependency of their country ; 
but fuperior, too, to every moral fear, they took arms under the 
banners of Reafon for the privileges it affigned them. 

Thofe ‘privileges, indeed, were great. [he moft deplorable 
degree of flavery is the fubjection of opinion. Ifa man is not 
permitted to think for himfelf, he furely fuffers a worfe impri- 
fonment than the mere lofs of perfonal liberty. That lofs may 
be incurred by natural evils, by pain, or accident, or the infir- 
mities of age; and what nature has made us liable to fuffer, 
fhe has taught us to fuftain. But that we fhould forfeit the free 
exercife of reafon, was never her intention ; and for this fhe 
has not left us arefource, even in patience. Confcious of this, 
it was the policy of thofe who made a property of the mind, to 
encourage a profound and univerfal ignorance. ‘They knew, 
that to awaken thought by any fpecies of learning, would be 
to difarm their own ‘power. The treafures of knowledge, 
therefore, and thofe fhining ftores of genius and moral truth, 
the writings of antiquity, they fecreted in their cells, The 
ecclefiaftics had two’ motives for this conduct. That liberal 
philofophic fpirit, that freedom of enquiry and exertion of rea- 
fon, which breathed through many of the ancient writers, they 
forefaw would be very inaufpicious to the abfurdity of a 
ee ) . | | pth ty 
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creeds; and, in the next place, the acquifition of languages 
would lay too generally open, a book, from which they pre- 
tended to draw doctrines it immediately oppofed, and which 
they had abufed to the vileft of purpofes. 

Their apprehenfions were not groundlefs. Soon after the 
middle of the thirteenth century, that book was laid open, and 
the minds of men began to open with it. The parliament 
called upon Richard the Second to revoke the power he had 
given to the bifhops for the arbitrary punifhment of heretics ; 
and it was revoked accordingly. 

Unfortunately, however, for the caufe of religious liberty, 
the fucceflor of Richard fupported the tyranny of the ecciefi- 
aftics. Not that he was a bigot. Religion was indifferent to 
him; but he was poor, and they were rich. ‘Thus poverty, 
inftead of promoting, as the Author under our notice aflerts, 
in this cafe, prevented the reformation. 

Of this poverty the popifh clergy availed themfelves, and 
by fupplying the king’s pecuniary wants, which were frequent 
and preffing, they purchafed his authority. The manner in 
which they made ufe of it was agreeable to the rancour of their 
hearts. When the underftandings of men were opened againtft 
them, they attacked their fears; and thofe who profefledly, or 
even fufpectedly, diftered from them in religious fentiments, 
they burned alive. 

Still, however, as learning was diffufed, the feeds of religi- 
ous reformation were fcatiered along with it: the doétrines of 
Wickliff had many fecret abettors, and the parliament, as it 
grew more enlightened, held the clergy in fuch deteftation, 
that the latter prevailed with Henry, when he iflued his pro- 
clamation for a new parliament, to recommend it to the people 
to chufe fuch reprefentatives as were UNLEARNED. 

But the enmity of the parliament againft the clergy, how- 
ever reafonable in itfelf, was conducted with ill policy. The 
king was conftantly applying to the former for money, and 
they as conftantly petitioned him to fupply himfelf from the 
immenfe revenues of the church. The ecclefiaftics, on the 
other hand, artfu'ly prevented his requifitions by contributions 
which they could eafily fpare. Thus, while the parliament 
fuppofed that they were weakening the power of the clergy, by 
leflening their wealth, they were, in reality, ftrengthening it, 
by felling the royal authority. The progrefs of religious refor- 
mation was thereby neceflarily de!ayed, and thofe who favoured 
the principles of Wickliff, favoured them always at the hazard, 
frequently with the forfeiture, of life. 

The above-mentioned prince, equally inattentive to the rights 
of humanity, and to the fufferings of his people, indifferent, 


indeed, to every intereft but the eftablifhment or extenfion of 
Nn 4 his 
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“his own power, left a fon and fucceffor of a difpofition more 
favourable to the privileges of mankind. . 
Henry the Fifth had a heart.—He was fufceptible of friend. 
fhip, compaffion, and general humanity. His fentiments were 
liberal. Unembarrafled by fuperftition, unlimited by bigotry ; 
his underftanding, perhaps, owed fomething to the early Sleca. 
tioufnefs of his life; and, poffibly, the world had lefs ‘to fear 
from fuch a tutor as Piers Gavefton, than from an Arundel, or 
a Chichely. 

Be that as it mav, itis certain, that the acceffion of a prince 
with affegtions friendly to human nature, warm and unimpaired 
by any long experience of the ingratitude of men, a prince 
who had bgen fo little trained in the {chool of fuperftition, 
not nurs’d in creeds, 

Nor fung to reft with vefpers 
Tt is obvious that the acceffion of fuch a prince was by no means 
promifing to the interefts of religious tyranny. 

‘The churchmen were aware of this, and while their claim 
on the royal authority feemed yet unexpired, they made an 
early application to the young monarch to deftroy the fol- 
lowers of Wickliff, and particularly Sir John Oldcaftle, one 
of their principal leaders, Their applications were long dif- 
regarded. “The monarch was too liberal to deftroy men for 
their opinion. At length they had recourfe to artifice. They 
knew his prevailing paffion was ambition. ‘They reminded 
him of his title to the crown of France, and offered him fup- 
plies to recover it. But this, though it would weigh 
powerfully with Henry, would probably have been infufficient 
to make him facrifice his humanity, had they not, at the fame 
time, found means to perfuade him, that the innocent reformers 
had treafonable defigns upon his perfon and government, The 
papifls fucceeded, and the nation blufhed with the blood of fome 
of its beft and nobleft fubjeéts. “That blood, however, nou- 
rifhed the feeds of religious liberty, and they afterwards grew 
into a fair harvett. | (iid 

From this view of the origin, ftate, and firft principles of 
the reformation in this kingdom, the falfity of the aflertion, 
that it had its rife from poverty, will be fufficiently obvious. 

We thal] now proceed to another ftage of the alphabet with 
this marauding Author, who, like a certain apimal, has the 
qualities of being at once mifchievous and entertaining. 

, = Crimes. = , 

‘ A Roman, in Egypt, had the misfortune to kill a con- 
fecrated cat, and the people, enraged at the impiety, tore 
the Roman to pieces. Had’ this Roman been brought to a fair 
trial, and had’ his judges been blefled with common fenfe, 
ghey would haye fentenced him to afk pardon of the Gypfies 
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and the cats, and to pay a confiderable fine either in money or 
in mice. ‘They would have told him that it was neceflary to 
refpect the follies of a people which he had not power to 
correct. 

« The chief juftice would probably have addrefled him thus 
—‘ Every country has its legal follies, and delinquencies thac 
are fo conitituted and denominated mercly from time and place. 
Jf, in your city of Rome, which is now miftrefs of Europe, 
Africa, and Afia Minor, one fhould kill a pullet that had been 
confecrated when her grain was given her to know precifely 
the will of the Gods*, the fevereft punifhments would be the 
confequence. We believe you killed our cat from want of 
knowing her quality and importance. You have the repree 
henfion of the court. Goin peace, and be more circumfpect 
for the future.” 

‘ It is certainly a matter of indifference whether a man has’ 
a ftatue in his area or not, yet, when Auguftus was mafter of 
the world, if a Roman had ereéted a ftatue of Brutus in his 
garden, he would have been punifhed for fedition.? The 
Author of thefe remarks has here the voice of antiquity againft 
him, with refpeét to Auguftus Cefar’s difpofition to the me- 
mory of Brutus. * A ftatue + of brafs had been erected to the 
Jatter at Milan, in Gallia Cifalpina, which was a fine perform- 
ance, and a ftriking likenefs. Czfar, as he pafled through the 
town, took notice of it, and, fummoning the mazgiftrates, 
in the prefence of his attendants, he told them they had 
broken the league by harbouring one of his enemies. The 
magiftrates, as may well be fuppofed, denied this, and ftared 
at each other, profoundly ignorant what enemy he could mean. 
He then turned towards the ftatue, and, knitting his brows, 
faid, ** Is not this my enemy?” ¢ The poor Milanefe were 
dumb with aftonifhment; but Casar told them, with a fmile, 
that he was pleafed to find them faithful to their friends in adverfity ; 
and ordered that the flatue foould ‘continue where it was.’ 

Under the article of Crimes, deriving different complexions 
from difference of time, place and circumftance, an offence 
againft our Lady of Loretto is mentioned, with all the horrible 
circumftances attending it. 

© [tis well known what refpect is neceffary to be paid to 
our Lady of Loretto, by thofe who travel through the Marche 
ofAncona. Three young men go thither, make themfelves merry 
at the expence of our good Lady, who took a journey through 
the air, baited a while in Dalmatia, and changed her fituation 
three or four times before fhe found that the air of the Adriatic 
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* Vide Langhorne’s Plutarch, vol, v. pe 210. 
tT fbid, vol. vi. ‘p. 105. 
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would beft agree with her. Our young bloods, after fupper 

. ° t » 
fing a catch, written by fome heathenifh Hugonot, againtt the 
removal of the holy houfe from Jerufalem to the Gulf of Ve. 
nize. A fanatic hears of this, makes diligent inquiry, produces 
witnefles, and procures warrants. Thefe warrants alarm the 
people. Every one of them is afraid of fpeaking. Common 
criers, alehoufe-keepers, footmen, ferving-maids, have heard 
what was never faid, and feen what was never done. All is 
confufion, all dreadful fcandal through the Marche of Ancona, 
About half a league from Loretto, it is reported, that thefe 
three boys have killed our Lady. A league farther, it is affert- 
ed, that they threw the holy houfe into the fea. In the end 
they are condemned,—firft to have their hands cut off, then 
to have their tongues torn out, after this to be tortured till they 
fhould confefs, by figns at Jeaft, how many ftanzas the catch 
confifted of, and laft of all to be burnt in a flow fire. 

¢ An advocate of Milan happening to be at Loretto at this 
time, afks the chief magiftrate what crime thefe boys had been 
guilty of that they were capitally condemned—afks him if they 
had violated their mother, and afterwards cut her throat and 
eat her. Oh, no! fays the judge, to aflaffinate and eat one’s 
father or mother is an offence againft man only. This is quite 
a different affair.’ 

CROMWELL. 

© Oliver Cromwell was regarded with admiration by the Pu- 
ritans and Independents of his time. He was their heroe, but 
his fon Richard is mine. The father was a fanatic, who 
would now be hiffed in the houfe of commons for pronouncing 
half a fentence of that unintelligible jargon, which he vented 
among his fanatic brethren, while they heard him with gaping 
mouths, and eyes turned up to heaven at the name of the Lord. 
If he were now living, and fhould fay, ‘* We muft feek the 
Lord, we muft fight the Lord’s battles,” if, to the difgrace of 
human reafon, he fhould introduce this Jewifh jargon into the 
parliament of Great Britain, he would be thought more fit for 
the fociety of Bedlam, than for the command of an army. 

‘ Undoubtedly he was brave—and fo are wolves. There 
are apes too that are as furious as tygers. Of a fanatic he be- 
came an adroit politician, that is to fay, the wolf was meta- 
morphofed into a fox. By his knavery he rofe to the firft ranks 
that the outragious enthufiafm of the times could give him. 
He rofe to the pinnacle of grandeur, and, like a thorough- paced 
villain, trod on the necks of the fanatic wretches who had 
raifed him. He reigned, ’tis true, but he lived in difcontent 
and horror. His days were uneafy, and his nights without rett. 
He was a ftranger to the confolations of friendfhip and fociety- 
His death was untimely, and certainly more juftly fo than that 


of the monarch he brought to the fcaffold. 
¢ Richard 
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‘Richard Cromwell, on the contrary, born with an humble, 
but fenfible mind, refufed to keep his father’s crown * at the 
expence of the lives of three or four factious jubjects, which 
he might eafily have facrificed to his ambition. He chofe rather 
to retire to a private {tation than to be the moft powerful affaf- 
in, He rejected, without regret, the protectorate, to live like 
,common citizen. Happy and eafy in the country, he enjoyed 
a good {tate of health, and poflefled his foul in peace for the 
fpace of ninety years, the friend and protector of his neigh- 
hours.—Let the reader determine which condition he would 
chufe, that of the unquiet father, or that of the peaceable 
fon. 

THE CounTRY RECTOR. 

This is a dialogue between Ariftus and Theotimus, the latter 
of whom was going to take poffeffion of his living in the 
country. The dialogue (for this «.uthor has written fo much, 
that he frequently re-writes from himfelf) appeared fome years 
ago in the Diétionaire Philofophique ; however, there is fo much 
good fenfe and humanity in it, that it merits the moft extenfive 
circulation. 

Arifius. Soy my friend, you are going to take poffeffion of 
your living in the country. 

Theotimus, 1 am: lL have got a little parifh, and I like it 

better than a large one. I have but a {mall portion of knowledge 
and induftry. I could not poflibly take care of feventy thoufand 
fouls, as I have myfelf no more than one. A great flock would 
make me afraid; I may poffibly do fome good to a {mall one. 
I know enough of jurifprudence to prevent, as far as in me 
lies, my poor parifhioners from ruining themfelves by law-fuits. 
J underftand enough of agriculture to give them ufeful advice. 
The Lord of the manor and his Lady are good people, without 
fuperftition, and wiil affiit me in doing good. I flatter myfelf 
that I fhall be very happy, and that I fhall fee no body unhap- 
py about me. . 
- Arift. But does not the want of a wife give you fome uneafi- 
nefs? Such a cgmpanion would certainly make your life more 
comfortable. You would find it very agreeable after having 
preached, chanted, confefied, communicated, baptized, in- 
terred, vifited the fick, reconciled the difputes of your pari- 
hhioners, and {pent the day in their fervice, to meet at home a 
tender and amiable woman, who would take care of your linen 
and your perfon, who would enliven you in health, nurfe 
you in ficknefs, and blefs you with fine children, whom you 
might bring up to be ufeful members of fociety. It is a pity 
that you who are in the fervice of mankind fhould be deprived 
oa comfort fo neceflary to man. 


a 





* Soour Author expreffes himfelf. 
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Thest. The Greek church is very affiduous in encouragin 
her clergy to marry ; the church of England and other Pro. 
teftant churches have followed the fame wife principle, Buy 
the church of Rome has adopted a different policy, and I mug 
fubmit. Poffibly, in thefe days, when the fpirit of philofophy 
has made fo confiderable a progrefs, fome future council ad 
make laws more favourable to humanity. In the mean time 
however, it is neceflary that I fhould conform to the laws . 
being ; the facrifice is great, | own, but as fo many people of 
fuperior merit fubmit, {| ought not to murmur. 

Arif. You fpeak like a man of fenfe. Pray what kind of 
fermons do you propofe to give your country congregation ?. 

Theot. The fame that | would preach before kings; always 
moral, never controverfial. Heaven preferve me from divin 
snto the myfteries of grace concomitant, grace effectual but re. 
fiftible, and grace fufficient which fufficeth not ;—from exa- 
mining whether the angels that eat with Abraham and Lot had 
real bodies, or only feemed to eat. A thoufand things there 
are of this kind, which neither my people would underftand, 
nor yet their paftor. I fhall endeavour to make both them and 
their miniffer honeft men, but [ fhall, by no means, be ambi- 
tious of making them theologians, and I fhall be as little as 
pofiible in that character myfelf. 

Arifi, O worthy rector! I will purchafe a country-houfe in 
your parifh.—But tell me, pray, what ufe will you make of 
confeffion ? | 

Theot. Confeffion is an excellent thing: a reftraint upon 
vice, which had its origin in the remoteit antiquity. It was 
ufed in the celebration of all the ancient myfteries. We have 
adopted and fanctified that fage cuftom. Nothing more effec- 
tual to induce thofe hearts that are eaten up with the rancour 
of malice to reconciliation, or to make petty thieves reftore 
what they have ftolen from their neighbour. It has fome in- 
conveniences. “There afe many indifcreet confeflors, particu- 
larly among the monks, who fometimes teach more follies 
to the girls than all the boys of the village would make 
them guilty of. J] would have no details in confeffion. Its 
not a judicial examination. It is an acknowledgment of thofe 
offences which one finner commits againft the Supreme Being, 
to another, who is to make the fame acknowledgment in his 
turn. It is a falutary acknowledement, not calculated to gra 
tify the curiofity of man. 

Arif, Then, with regard to excommunications, —what will 
you do in that cafe? 

Theot. Nothing. There. are rituals for excommunicating 


grafhoppers, conjurers and comedians. While the grafhop- 
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ers come not into my church, I fhall lay no interdi& upoa 
bem. I fhall not excommunicate conjurers, becaufe there are 
no conjurers ; and as to the players, as they are penfioned by 
the king, and authorized by the magiftrate, I fhall beware of 
hurting their characters. I will own to you, as a friend, that 
[have a tafte for a play, if there is nothing in it offenfive to 
decency or good manners. I am paifionately fond of the 
Mifanthrope, and of all the moral tragedies. The Lord of 
the manor has fome of thefe pieces performed in his houfe by 
young people who have a theatrical turn. Thefe exhibitions 
convey the principles of virtue through a vehicle of pleafure. 
They teach the art of {peaking and pronouncing well. I fee 
nothing but what is both innocent and ufeful in all this: [ 
fmetimes go for my own inftruétion; but am behind the 
fenes, that I may not offend weak minds. 

Arif. The more I learn of your fentiments, the more de- 
frous I am of becoming your parifhioner; but there is one point 
of confequence, which embarrafles me. What will you do to 
prevent the peafants from getting drunk on holidays? That is 
the ufual way in which they celebrate them. You fee the 
poor wretches half dead with {wallowing a liquid poifon, their 
heads hanging down to their knees, their hands dangling, un- 
able either to fee or hear, reduced to a condition far beneath 
that of brutes, led reeling home by their weeping wives, inca- 
pable of working the nexe day, often fick, and befotted for the 


tet of their lives. Others you fee abfolutely frantic in theie 


cups, fall into bloody frays, and clofe in murder thole {cenes 
that are the difgrace of human reafon. It is certain, that the 
tate lofes more fubjects by holidays than by battles ;—what 

will you do to conquer this execrable abufe in your parifh ? 
Theot. My meafures are taken. I will fuffer, 1 will even 
follicit, my people:to cultivate their grounds on holidays, after 
divine fervice, which I fhall begin at an early hour, is over, 
Itis the idlenefs of holiday-making that leads them to the alee 
houfe. Days of wo:k are not the days of debauchery and mur- 
der. Moderate labour contributes equally to the health of the 
body and of the mind: this Jabour is moreover neceliary to the 
fate. Let us fuppole five millions of men, who make, one 
day with another, five pence each by their labour, and this is 
putting the account on a moderate footing. You make thefe 
ive millions ufelefs thirty days in the year. The ftate, there- 
fore, lofes thirty-five millions of ten fous pieces [five pence] 
2 year in manual labour. Certainly, neither this lof, nor 

drunkennefs, could ever be inftituted by Ged. , 
| Ari, So you would reconcile payer and labour. Both, 
undoubtedly, were of divine appointment. dbus you will 
lerve 
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ferve both God and your neighbour. But in ecclefiaftical dir. 
putes, what part will you take ? 

Theot. None. Virtue occafions no difputes, becaufe virtue 
is of God. Opinions create quarrels, becaufe they are of men 

Arif. OQ wortTHY Rector! wortuy Recror'! 

We find under the letter D a refutation, or rather a firm 
denial, of a cenfure which the Bifhop of Gloucefter has paffed 
on Cicero in one of his prefaces to the Divine Legation, 
© Warburton has abufed Cicero, and ancient Rome, as well as 
his own contemporaries. He has the aflurance to take it fo, 
granted, that Cicero thus exprefles himfelf in his oration for 
Flaccus : Majeflatem imperit non decuit ut unus tantum Deus colatuy : 
i.e. It is inconfiftent with the dignity of the Roman empire, to 
worfhip one God only, Indeed! who could have thought it} 
Not one fyllable like this either in the oration for Flaccus, or 
in any other part of Cicero’s works! Some grievances were al. 
leged againft Flaccus in his pretorate of Afia Minor. He.was 
privately perfecuted by the Jews, who then {warmed in Rome: 
for they had purchafed their enfranchifement, at the fame time 
that Pompey, after Craflus, having taken Jerufalem, caufed 
their petty King Alexander, the fon of Ariftobulus, tobe 
hanged. Flaccus prohibited the currency of gold and filver 
coin in Jerufalem, becaufe the Jews altered it, and commerce 
fuffered by it. What was fraudulently conveyed, he after- 
wards feized. This coin, fays Cicero, is ftill in the treafury, 
and Flaccus has conduéted himfelf as difintereftedly as Poms 
pey- Cicero, afterwards, in his peculiar ironical way, pro- 
ceeds thus: ‘* Every country has its religion, we have ours, 
While Jerufalen was yet free, and the Jews lived in peace, 
thofe Jews held in abomination the fplendor of the Roman em- 
pire, the dignity of the Roman name, and the inftitutions of 
our anceftors. That nation has now fhewn. by its arms what 
idea it ought to entertain of the Roman empire; it has fhewn, 
by its valour, how dear it is to the Gods! All this it has 
proved by being conquered, difperfed, enflaved!” In fhort, 
neither Cicero, nor any other Roman writer, ever let fall an 
expreffion in the leaft importing, that to acknowledge one God 
only was inconfiftent with the dignity of the Roman empire. 
The Roman Fupiter, the Zeus of the Greeks, and the Febova 
of the Phoenicians were always confidered as the fupreme Divi- 
nity; and this is a truth which cannot be too generally culti- 
vated.” 

As Spinofa was of the famous band of the e/prits forts, his pros 
feffion of faith may be a curiofity to many of our Readers who 
have not met with it. Itisas follows : * Should I conclude from 


comprizing, under the idea of a God, the infinity of the - 
yert, 
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yerfe, that my love, worfhip, and obedience, may therefore 
be difpenfed with, I fhould make a very pernicious ufe of my 
reaton. For it is evident to me, that the laws I have re- 
ceived, not through human negociation orconveyance, but im- 
mediately from himfelf, are thofe which the light of nature 
gave me, as the true guides of a rational condu&. Should I 
fail in my obedience in this refpect, I fhould fin, not only 
againft the p:inciple of my being, and againft the fociety of my 
fellow-creatures, but againft myfelf, by depriving myfelf of 
the greateft advantage of my exiftence. It is true this obedi- 
ence binds me only to the duties of my ftation, and makes me 
jook upon all the reft as frivolous practices, invented by fuper- 
{tition, or for the emolument of thofe that inftituted them. 

‘ With refpect to the love of God, far from being weakened 
by this idea, 1 know of nothing more calculated to encourage 
and infpire it. It is the idea of connedcting the infinity of the 
univerfe with his being which brings him home to myfelf, 
which makes me perceive his intimacy with my own exiftence ; 
that he gave me this exiftence with all its faculties, but that 
he gave it me freely and difintereftedly, without fubjecting me 
to any thing but the laws of my own nature. This idea ba= 
nifhes fear, inquietude, diftruft, and all the weaknefs of a 
vulgar or interefted love. It convinces me, that the divine 
Being is a blefling which I cannot lofe, and which I poflefs the 
more, the more | know and love him.’ 

There is certainly fomething very noble in thefe fentiments, 
and were the wh: le world a fociety of philofophers, actuated 
by the fame refined principles, this creed would fufficientl 
ferve for a fyftem of religion. It is remarkable that thefe fen- 
timents on the love of the Supreme Being are precifely the 
fame with thofe of the divine Fenelon. How could men of 
fuch oppofite principles unite fo clofely in fo eflential a point ? 

This Writer’s remarks on the fabulous nature of ancient 
hiftory are certainly very juft. Herodotus and Diodorus Sicu- 
lus were the great fathers of it. Hear his obfervations on thofe 
writers: © When Harry Stephens called his comic Rhapfody 
an Apology for Herodotus, it is obvious that his aim was not 
to juftify the tales of that writer. He meant only to laugh at 
us, and to fhew that the follies of our own times were worfe 
than thofe of the Egyptians and Perfians. He treats them as 
a proteftant would treat the papifts. He reproaches thém with 
their debauchery, their avarice, their crimes expiated with 
money, their indulgences fold in public houfes, the falfe relics 
exhibited by their monks.—He calls them idolaters, He is 
daring enough to fay, that if the Egyptians worfhipped, ac- 
cording to the vulgar report, cats and onions, the papifts, with 
equal abfurdity, worfhip dead bones. ‘The latter he calls, in 
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his preliminary difcourfe, Theephagi, God-eaters,’ .We have 
fourteen editions, fays Voltaire, of this book, becaufe we are 
fond of {candal when it is levelled at a community, though we 
hate it abominably when it is pointed at ourfelves. And his 
obfervation is very juft.. * Harry Stephens then, continues he 
availed himfelf of this edition of Herodotus only to render us 
ridiculous. We have a different view. We propofe to fhew 
that the modern hiftories of our beft authors are, in general, as 
replete with good fenfe and as true, as thofe of Diodorus and 
Herodotus are fabulous and foolifh. 

‘ What fays the father of hiftory in the beginning ef his 
work? The Perfian hiftorians relate that the Phoenicians were 
the authors of all the wars, What then! did they come from 
the Red Sea into ours? &c. It fhould feem that the Pheeni- 
cians embarked at the Gulf of Suez; that, when arrived at the 
Streights of Babel Mandel, they coafted along Ethiopia, paffed 
the Line, doubled the Cape of Storms, now called the Cape of 
Good Hope, repaffed the Line, entered the Mediterranean at 
the Streights of Gibraltar, which muft have been a voyage of 
more than four thoufand leagues, at a time when navigation 
was but in its infancy.’ 

With refpe& to Diodorus Siculus, our Author obferves, and 
we agree with him, that his veracity is as little to be depended 
upon. * One of his moft fhining fcenes is his defcription of 
the ifland of Panchaia, that Panchaica Tellus celebrated by Vir- 
gil. Here are viftas of trees that breathe everlafting fragrance, 
a parte de vue, myrth and incenfe which a facrificing world 
could not exhauft ; fountains that divide themfelves into nume 
berlefs canals, whofe borders blufh with a fucceffive bloom of 
flowers ; birds that, unknown in other regions, fing beneath 
the unfading foliage of their fhades ; a temple of pure marble, 
four thoufand feet in length, adorned with columns and co- 
lofial ftatues. 

This puts one in mind of the Duke de la Ferté, who, to 
flatter the humour of the Abbé Servien, faid to him one day, 
Ah! mv dear Abbé, if you had feen my fon, who died at the 
age of fifteen! What eyes! what a vernal bloom of com- 
plexion ! What a fhape! Symmetry itfelf! “The Antinous of 
Belvidere was a Chinefe baboon to him.—And then, what 
fweet affability of manners! Ob! wherefore was that excel- 
lent, that beautiful ornament of humanity inatched from me? 
—The Abbé was affedied ; the Duke too grew tendes under the 
influence of his own ideas. Both wept, till at laft. the noble 
romancer owned that he never had a fon, 

DisPuUuTeE. 
¢ Men have always difputed, and upon all fubjects. A/un- 


dum tradidit difputaticni eorum, Violent have been the qui? 
whether 















whether the whole was more than_a part, whether a body could 
be in more places than one at the fametimc ; whether matter is 
always impenetrable ; whether the whirenefs of fnow can fub- 
fit without fnow itfelf; whether the fweetnefs of fugar can be 
erceived without fugar, and whether it is not poffible to think 
without a head. 

‘ [ make no doubt but that if a Janfenift fhould write a book 
to prove that two and one make threc, a Molinift might be 
found, who would demonttrate that two and one make five.’ 

After this follows a very fpirited and ingenious poem on dif- 
putation ; but it is too long for us to tranflate. 

DivoRceE. 

‘ Divorce is probably as old as matrimony itfelf. Though 
marriage, I believe, may be fome weeks older, and upon this 
fuppofition ;—a man marries; ina fortnight he quarrels with 
his wife; before the end of a month he beats her, and after fix 
weeks cohabitation they part. 

‘ The cuftom of divorce, inftituted in the times of ignoe 

rance, has extended itfelf through enlightened ages. It is 
ftrange, but true, that every mora! abufe is of a lafting nature. 
This Augean ftable requires the induftry of a Hercules to clean 
it.’ 
’ Under the article Doctrine, we have the following curi- 
ous dream: ‘ On the eighteenth of February 1763, the fun 
being in the fign Pz/ces, 1 was tranflated to heaven, as all my 
friends very well know. I neither rode on Mahomet’s mare, 
nor yet in the chariot of Elijah; I was neither carried on the 
elephant of Sommonocodom of the Siamefe, nor on the horfe 
of St. George, the patron of England, nor yet on St. Antho= 
ny’s pig. I muft own, that I went, I do not know how. 

‘1 was, you may eafily fuppofe, aftonifhed ; but,what you will 
not fo eafily fuppofe, I was a fpectator of the general judgment. 
The judges, and I hope you will not be offended whilft 1 name 
them, were the principal benefactors of mankind, Confucius, 
Solon, Socrates, ‘Titus, Antoninus, Epictetus, all glorious 
men, who having taught and practifed the virtues that God en- 
joins, feemed to have a natural right to pronounce his decrees. 

© | fhall not take notice on what kind of thrones they wefe 
feated, nor how many millions of celeftial beings proftrated 
themfelves before the immortal -Architect of the world, nor 
what multitudes of inhabitants of their refpedctive globes ap- 
peared before the judges. I-fhall only attend to fome parti- 


cular circumftances which ftruck me at the time. 


© I obferved, that every dead perfon who pleaded his caufe 
had in attendance all the witnefles of hjs actions. For inftance, 
when the Cardinal de Lorraine boafted that he made the Coun- 
cil of Trent adopt fome of his opinions, and demanded eternal 


App. Rev. Vol, xlvi. Oo life 
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life as the reward of his orthodoxy, twenty courtifans immed}. 
atcly appeared around him, bearing on their foreheads the num. 
ber of their appointments with him. All thofe too who were 
concerned with him in the infamous league were at hand, all 
the accomplices of his wicked life. 

© Clofe by Cardinal Lorraine fat John Calvin, who boafted 
in his grofs language, that he had given the papal idol a griper 
in the guts. 1 have written, faid he, againft painting and 
fculpture. I have made it plainly appear, that the works of 
tafte and art are good for nothing ; and I have proved, that it 
is a devilifh thing, indeed, to dance a minuet. Drive out this 
fame damned Cardinal, and place me next to St. Paul, 

‘ Immediately as he was fpeaking, a funeral pile appeared in 
fiames. A dreadful fpectre darted from the middle of the fire, 
with the moft hideous fhrieks. Monfter, it cried, execrable 
monfter, tremble! Behold that Servetus whom you robbed of 
his life by the moft horrible tortures, merely becaufe he had 
difputed with you concerning the mode wherein three per- 
fons could form one fubftance. The judges, upon this, or. 
dered that Cardinal Lorraine fhould be thrown into the bottom. 
lefs pit, but that Calvin fhould be referved for fome feverer 
punifhment. 

© | beheld a number of Fakeers, Talapins, Bonzes, black, 
white, and grey Friars, who all imagined that, to pay their 
court to the Supreme Being, it would be neceflary to fing and 
whip themfclves, or to go naked. When thefe wretches ap- 
peared, I heard a dreadful voice, crying, ‘* What good have 
you done to mankind ?” ‘This voice was followed by a folemn 
Silence, no one daring to anfwer. 

¢ At laft I heard the awful fentence of the Supreme Judge 
of the univerfe pronounced. ‘* Be it known to the inhabitants 
of the millions of worlds we have been pleafed to create, that 
we fhall never judge them by their opinions, but by their 
actions ; for /uch ts our jufitce.” 

© This was the firft time I had feen fuch an edid. Al 
‘thofe I had read on that grain of {and which we inhabit, gene- 
rally ended with, /uch is our pleafure 

The following article is a con‘iderable curiofity. 

Extraét from the Book of Rates of the feveral Sums paid by Franc 
' to the Pope for Bulls, Difpenfations, Abfoluticns, Se. | 
1. Abfolution for the crime of apoftacy, eighty livres, 1. ¢ 


31. 10s. fterling. ' 
2. If a baftard takes orders, he muft pay for his difpenfation 


five and twenty livres; if he would hold a fingle living, he 


muft pay upwards cf one hundred and eighty livres ; and if, 
the difpeniatien, ne would not have his illegit macy mentioned, 
he pays a thoufand aad fifty livres. 
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3. For a difpenfation and abfolution of bigamy, a thoufand 
and fifty livres. 

4. For a difpenfation to practife phyfic, ninety livres, 

5. Abfolution for herefy, eighty livres. 

6. Abfolution for homicide, ninety-five livres. 

N, B. Thole who are in company where manflaughter hap- 
pens, muft pay eighty-five livres for ablolution. 

7. Indulgence for feven years, twelve livres. 

8. Perpetual indulgence for a brotherhood, forty livres. 

g. Difpenfation for irregularity, twenty-five livres; if the 
irregularity be great, fifty livres. 

10. Permiffion to read prohibited books, twenty-five livres. 

11. Difpenfation for Simony, forty livres, or more in pro- 
portion to the circumftances of the offender. 

12. Brief for eating prohibited victuals, fixty-five, livres. 

13. Difpenfation from the vows of chaftity or religion, fif- 
teen livres.— Declaratory brief of the nullity of the profeffion 
ofa religious man or woman, a hundred livres; if demanded 
after ten years profeffion, two hundred.’ 

One would be unwilling to believe this fale of human virtue 
pofible, but it is certainly true. Thefe rates were regiftered 
in the court of France, in the year 169g, and they are to be 
found at large in a book called L’Jnfiruction de Facques le Pelle- 
tier, printed at Lyons in the fame year. Have we need of any 
other antidote to popery ? 

FrENCH EpUCATION. 
Dialogue between a Jefuit and a Counfellor, who had formerly been 
his Pupil. 

Fefuit. I taught you Cicero, | taught you the verfes of Com- 
mirius and Virgil, the Chriftian Schoolmafter and Seneca, the 
Pfalms of David in Latin, and the Odes of Horace to Lalage 
the brown, and Ligurinus the fair, flavam relegantis comam, in 
fhort, I did what was in my power to give you a good educa- 
tion—And now behold my reward !——1 have eleven pence 
farthing a day to live upon. 

Counjellar. A very curious education truly you gave me. It 
is true I was very well acquainted with the fair Mafter Ligu- 
tinus, but when I came into the world and opened in conver- 
fation, I was laughed at. I could quote the ode to Ligurinus, 
and fome part of the Chriftian Schoolmafter ; but | neither 
knew whether Francis I. was prifoner at Pavia, or whether 
there was fuch a place as Pavia upon the face of the earth. 
] was a ftranger even to my native country. I neither knew 
its interefts nor its laws—Nothing of the mathematics, nothing 
of found philofophy—A little Latin and a good deal of nonfenfe 


was all { knew. 
Oo 2 Fefe 
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Sef. I could not teach you what I had not been taught 1 
felf. I ftudied in the fame college till I was fifteen, and, two 
years after. was appointed teacher. You could not exped the 
education of a military School. 

Counf, No; but I think every young perfon ought to receive 
fuch an education as may be of ufe to him in his future profef. 
fion. Clairaut’s father was a teacher of the mathematics, ana 
as fuon as he could read and write, he was taught his father’s 
art. At twelve he was an excellent geometrician. He then 


learned Latin, which was of no ufe to them. The celebrated. 


Marchionefs, of Chatclet learned the Latin language in one 
year, and underftood it perfectly well; while we are kept feven 
"years in college, learning to blunder at it. 

© As to the fludy of the law, which Lentergd upon when 
left you, it was, if poffible, ten times worfe condu@ted. I 
ftay three years at Paris to ftudy the obfolete laws of ancient 
Rome; but cuftom would have been a fufficient rule, were 
there not 144 different cuftoms in this country. I attended the 
lectures of my profeffor, who began with diftinguifhing jurif- 
prudence into natural law, and the law of nations.. Natura} 
jaw was, according to his doctrine, common to men and beafts, 
The law of nations was common to nations in general, and 
none of them agree about it. 

‘ My profefior then lectured me on the Iaw of the twelve. 
tables, as totally obfolete as the legiflators themfelves ;—on 
the edict of the praetor, though we have no prztor; and on 
the Jaw relating to flaves, though we have no flaves. 

¢ Tfoon found my/lelf plunged into an abyfs from which it 
would be impoffible for me to rife. I found that the education 
J had received would be quite ufelefs to me in life. 

¢ But when I came to perufe our ordonnances, I was per- 
fe&tly confounded—Eighty volumes contradiGting each other 
I am obliged, when I pats judgment, to avail myfelf of com- 
mon equity and common fenfe ; and by the aid of thefe I am 
generally fuccefsful. 

_ ©] havea brother who ftudied theology with a view of rifing 
to the firft dignities of the church, and he too had, if poffible, 
{till more reafon to complain of his education. He {pent fix 
-years in fettling the point, whcther there were nine choirs of 
angels, and in examining the precife difference between thrones 
and dominions; in making a {tri€t fcrutiny whether Pifon, one 
of the rivers of Paradife, was on the right or on the left of 
Gehon ; whether the Janguage in wich the Serpent converfed 
with Eve, were not the fame that Balaam’s als fpake; how 
Melchifedec could be born without father or mother; where 


Enoch lives, who never died ; where the horfes ftand at “a 
that 
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¢hat carried Elijah to heaven ina chariot of fire, after he had 
divided the waters of Jordan with his mantle; and when he 
would return to announce the end of the world. My brother 
told me, that thefe queftions embarraffed him a good deal, and 
yet he kas not been able to procure a ftall in the church of 
Notre-Dame, which we fo much depended upen. 

¢ You fee, entre nous, that the greateft part of our education 
js ridiculous, and that a mechanical education is, in general, 
infinitely preferable. 

Fef. § Lown it; but I am abfolutely ftarving on my eleven 
pence-farthing a day, while a fellow, whofe father ttood be- 
hind a coach, has three dozen of horfes in his ftable, four 
cooks, and no chaplain. 

Counf. © Well, come! I will give you eleven-pence-farthing 
more out of my own pocket, though it is what John Defpau- 
terius never taught me in my education.’ 

From thefe copious extracts our Readers will perceive, that 
in thefe volumes, as well as in moft others of the fame Writer, 
there is much ufeful and feafonable fatire ; yet at the fame time 
we can affure them, that there is much ufelefs and unfeafon- 
able cenfure. L . 


Arr. V. 
De La Félicité Publique. Ou Confidérations fur la foyt des hommes dans 
les diferentes epoques del’ Hiffoire- —On the Happinefs of Mankind 
in civil Society, in the feveral Periods of Hiftory. 8vo. 2 Vols. 


Amftc_dam. 1777, . 


HE unknown Author of this performance appears to us 
in the light of a penetrating and liberal philofopher, dif- 
courfing on points of the utmoft importance to the intereft 
and welfare of fociety, and treating his fubje@t with confiderable 
compafs, with variety of knowledge, and with unaftected be- 
nevolence and candour. His defign is to fhew that mankind, in 
all ages and nations of the world, have hitherto becn their own 
greateft enemies, and have fuffered under evils which were 
chiefly of their own creating. Thefe evils, however, he thinks, 
are now lefs likely to fubfift, unlefs through men’s own fault, 
than they ever were before; and that we fhail be therefore un- 
pardonable if we do not difcern the figns of this time, and be 
both wifer and happier than our fathers. And in illuftration 
of thefe fentiments, he has taken a philofophical and tolerably 
comprehenfive view of the ftate of mankind in the early, the 
middle, and the modern ages of their hiftory. From hence arifes 
a three-fold divifion of his work, under thefe feveral titles; and 
he has, upon each of them, made a variety of curious and ims 
portant obfervations refpeCting human affairs, government, laws, 
conftitutions, &c. 
Oo 3 Our 
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Our Author begins his enquiry as early as the credibility and 
notoriety of hiftorical facts will admit; and fets out with fome 
brief obfervations on the Aflyrians, Medes, Perfians, Egyp. 
tians, and other ancient nations; from which, however, he 
foon pafles on into the country of the Greeks; amongft whom, 
as mizht be. naturally expected, he makes a fomewhat longer 
ftay : obferving manifold defects and blemifhes in their fo much 
celebrated conftitutions, manners and principles, He then pro- 
ceeds to confider the rife and conftitution of the ferocious 
and turbulent republic of Rome; the ftate of mankind, both 
Romans and others, when Rome was in its utmoft power 
and glory; the caufes of the decline of the republic; its 
converfion into an abfolute monarchy under Auguftus; and 
how far the political happinefs of mankind, which we have 
hitherto feen no caufe to envy, grew either better or worfe 
from that great revolution.—And here our Author concludes 
the firft part of his work; from which we could make a variety 
of very entertaining extracts, were it compatible with the nar- 
row bounds within which we are forced to confine the prefent 


artiqie. 

' ‘a fecond part, or fetion, might have been not improperly 
entitled ** concerning chriftianity, and the influence which the 
propagation and eftablifhment of the chritiian religion have had 
upon the tempofal and political felicity of mankind.” For, ex- 
cepting fome few ob/ervations which are made upon the cha- 
racters and manners of thofe barbarou$ ‘nations, who. during 
thofe ages burft in like a flood upon the Roman empire, thefe 
are the principal fubjects which are treated upon in it: and 
though confiderable refpect and tendernefs are fhewn towards 
religion and the profeflors of it, yet it is in that manner in 
which they are,ufually treated by modern polite writers, and the 
French philofophers, His manner, in particular, of accounting 
for the firft {preading and popular acceptance of chriftianity, ap- 
pears to us to be fomewhat new and curious, however divines 
may determine concerning its truth or falfhood. 

He obferves, that, at that time, Greece, which had been emi- 
nently the country of fuperftitious idolatry and falfe worfhip, was 
quite fubdued by the Romans, and confequently with it fell 
the religious polity and fyftem of which that country had been 
the great patroneis and teacher; and that in like manner the 
religious fyftem and principles of the Romans were in difgracey 
and as one may fay, torn to pieces by the profcriptions of Ma- 
rius and Sylla, with other convulfions, which had difunited or 
deftroyed al] the noble and great families, from amongft whom 
the colleges of augurers, priefts, and other religious perfons 
were chofen ; and who (which is fingular enough to be ob- 


ferved) prefided over the religion of the Roman people. . From 
hence, 
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hence, and from other confiderations, our Author infers, ¢ that 
when the chriftian religion appeared in the world, there was 
none other in much vigour and reputation to oppofe it. To 
which, fays he, let us add, that the fettlements of the Jews 
almoft every where, before this time (among{t whom the Chrif- 
tians at firft appeared to be only a fect) had prepared the way 
and the minds of many for it; and that even certain philofophers, 
and more efpecially the Platonics, were pleafed with fome of the 
dogmata of it, as were the common people by the confequence, 
the equality, and almoft fuperiority, which it gave them, upon a 
comparifon with the worldly wife, the rich, and the noble, whom 
it tends to humble: and, therefore, what abfolute neceffity is 
there to fuppofe any thing fupernatural in the early propaga- 
tion and acceptance of it ?’ 

After this, our Author proceeds to contemplate the political 
efablifhment of this new fpecies of religion under Conftantine, 
which he very juftly confiders as one of the moft memorable and 
interefting events in the hiftory of mankind; and he fhews the 
influence which this event then had, and ever fince has had, 
upon their peace and happinefs : in which difquifition he makes 
fuch a reprefentation of the difputatious and perfecuting fpirit of 
thofe early chriftian times, and of that principle of intolerance 
which, according to him, moft properly commenced from that 
period, as we are forced to acknowledge, feems to have too 
much juttice in it, and to make avery great deduction from that 
fum of temporal felicity which one might have otherwife ex- 
pected would have accrued to mankind, from an inftitution ori- 
ginally fo benevoient and peaceful. 

In this part of the work, we muft alfo obferve, that our 
Readers will meet with fome excellent obfervations upon the cha- 
racter and conduét, both political and religious, of Conftantine 
and Julian, and alfo of the heathen and chriftian hiftorians of 
thofe times; and that what our Author has advanced concern- 
ing the nature and caufe of Julian’s defeat when he attempted 
to rebuild the temple at Jerufalem, appears to us to be very 
Curious, and to carry much conviction with it. 

We now proceed to the third part, w ‘hich is alfo the fecond 
volume of the work before us. “Here the Writer propofes 
to confider what has been the lot of mankind, more efpe- 
cially with refpect to happincfs, in thofe later ages of their 
hiftory, and under thofe peculiar forms of government and fyf- 
tems of policy which have now eftablifhed themfelves in ku- 
rope. In this latter part of his work we think our Author is 
fomewhat lefs of an obferver, and more of a theorift or {chemer, 
than in either of the two former parts; though {till he is the 
fame humane man and rational philofopher ; and feemingly giv- 
ing his good counfels, and propofing hts conjectures, both to 
Princes and their people, with no other view than that of pro- 
Oo 4 moting 
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moting the common happinefs and welfare. In which, if 
readers fhould obferve a particular reference and application of 
his thoughts and principles to the ftate of things in France, jn 
particular, (which will be eafily accounted for) yet they muft 
at the fame time own that few writers difcover a greater de. 
gree of freedom from national prejudices ; and that we, of this 
nation in particular, have no caufe to complain of our Author; 
who, like Montefquieu, (whom we think he refembles in 
many refpects) pays us many compliments, and difcovers, upon 
all oceafions, a liberal attention towards us. 

In the two firft chapters of this third part, he takes into cone 
fideration that difficult but important fubject, the feudal fyftem 
of government; controverting, in his way, fome opinions of 
Montefquicu, Du Bos, and other writers; and fhewing how 
the prefent French, Englifh, German and Italic conftitutions 
grew out of it, with the probable caufes of thofe differences 
which, notwithftanding this common derivation, are obferved 
among them. We have, next, his obfervations upon another 
equally notable fubject, viz. the revival of learning, and the 
influence which that event hath had, updn the peace and hap- 
pinefs of men: concerninz which, we fhall obferve, that he 
thinks we have already derived many, and expects that we fhall 
hereafter derive ftill more, advantages from it. And left in 


this connection it fhould be objected, that according to his own: 


principles the Greeks were unhappy, notwithftanding all their 
fine arts and philofophy; and that it will be abfurd in us to ex- 
pect to derive any greater felicity from them ;—he now under- 
takes to fhew, that philofophy and letters have revived among 
us under circumftances very different from thofe under which 
they originally exifted among them; and fuch as make it rea- 
fonable to hope that the happinefs of mankind will be eventually 
more promoted by them. % 
With thefe obfervations our Author’s work, confidered as a 
fyftematic and hiftorical performance, may be faid to concludes 
the remaining chapters of it being a kind of appeal to the 
prefent ftate of things amongft us, in proof of thefe afler- 
tions ; and more efpecially to the prefent ftate of agriculture and 
population in modern nations, which he endeavours to prove, 
in two diftin® chapters, to be vaftly fuperior to the ftate of 
either of them amongft the ancients, and he thinks we cannot 
have a more unequivocal indication of the fuperior felicity of 
the moderns, On the fame principles, and with ftill the fame 
view, he argues, in another chapter, that it is morally im- 
poffible that war, which he confiders as the greateft of all hu- 
man plagues, fhould be fo frequent, and produce fuch great 
calamities in the prefent and future ages of the world, as it ap- 
‘pears in fact to have done in the ages paft, Ou 
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Our Author very properly proceeds, in the conclufion of hig 
work, to anfwer a formidable objeétion, which would feem to 
make a p/odigious deduction from the value and importance of 
thofe pleafing theories with which he has hitherto endeavoured 
to confole uss We mean the objection which may be drawn 
from that enormous load of debt with which modern nations, 
and more efpecially England and France, are opprefled, beyond 
the example or even the ideas of the ancients; together with 
the very heavy impofitions and ftanding armies, as we may term 
them, of farmers general, and of revenue officers, which this 
occafions. 

With refpect to this objection, we can only recommend 
what our Author has faid by way of replication, to thofe who 
from patriotic principles choofe, or to whom it officially be- 
longs, to concern themfelves with this moft interefting ob- 


ject; which is held in much lighter eftimation by our Author, 


and is treated by him as a far lefs alarming evil than it has 
been generally fuppofed to be among ourfelves, efpecially in 
fome recent publications. But perhaps, on fuch a fubjeét, the 
principles and reafoning of an Englihman and of a Frenchman, 
neceflarily muft, from the different conftitutions under which 
they live, have fome degree of diverfity in them. 

We fhall only add, that by the analyfis which we have given 
of this work, we would recommend it to the notice of the 
virtuous, humane and intelligent; who we doubt not will be 
entertained, and poffibly inftructed, by the perufal of it, how- 
ever they may fee caufe, as perhaps they may, to with-hold 
their aflent from fome of the Author’s principles. A - 





ArT. VI. 

Hiftoire de l Academie Royale des Sciences, &c.—The Hiftory of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences and Belles Lettres at Berlin, for the 
Year 1768, Vol. xxiv. 4to. Berlin. Haude and Spener. 1770, 

ExPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 
N the firft memoir of this clafs M. Marggraf gives an ace 
count of the remarkable volatilifation of a part of a certain 
kind of ftone, of which there are two fpecies, both frequently 
employed as fluxes in the fufion of minerals and metals, and 
known in Germany under the general denomination of Fius- 

Spaht ; the properties and analyfis of one fpecies of which he 

had largely difcufied in the 5th and 6th volumes of thefe me- 

moirs, That which is the fubject of the prefent article (the 

Pfeudo-Smaragdus, or Pfeudo- Hyacinthus of the fhops) though 

known by the fame general name as the former, and applied to 

the fame ufes in metallurgy, differs very confiderably from the 
| other 
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other in feveral of its properties, and particularly in this p 
{pet ; that on adding to it the vitriolic, nitrous, or siete 
acids, and fubjecting the mixture, contained in a proper vefiel, 
to a violent heat, a part of the ftone is actually volatilifed a 
raifed in the form of a fublimate which adheres to the neck of 
the retort. The acid of phofphorus added to it produces the 
fame effect; and even that of vinegar, diftilled and concen- 
trated, though it does not produce a dry fublimate, affords } 
diftilation a liquor that really contains a ftony fublimate fimilar 
to the foregoing, which may be precipitated from it by the ad- 
dition of a fixed alcali. 

In the fecond memoir M. Gleditfch defcribes feveral different 
kinds of the plant called, in German, Réedgra/s (the Carex Line 
nei, Gen. Plantar. 482.) and treats of the various ufes to which 
they may be applied. He more particularly recommends the 
ufe of fome of the larger fpecies, in the conftru€tion of banks 
or caufeways acrofs bogs, or lands liable to be overflowed by 
water. It feems they may be conveniently, effectually, and 
cheaply employed for this purpofe:—but for the detail of his 
method we muft refer thofe who are interefted in this matter, 
to the article itfelf. 

Dr. Cothenius, in the third memoir, prefents the Academy 
with fome general reflections on the eftablifhment of a Veterina- 
rian fchoo) or academy, which the King of Pruffia propofes to 
ercét in his dominions; with a view principally to difcover the 
caufes, and ftop the progrefs, of the fatal and contagious dif- 
temper among the horned cattle. 

Megmoir LV. On the Velocity of Sound. By M. Lambert. 
' ‘TifeVelocity of found, as deduced from the beautiful theory 
of Newton, and of thofe who have fince adopted and improved 
it, is found to differ from that which is given by actual expe- 
riments. According to the calculations refulting from the 
theory, found ought to move goo Paris feet in a fecond : but by 
the moft exact experiments made by Halley, Maraldi, De la 
Caille, and others, it has been found to pafs through 1040, or 
Too feet in that time. The Author here enquires into the 
caufe of this difference ; which is the more remarkable, as there 
is no reafon to doubt either the juftice of the theory and of the 
rules founded upon it, or the accuracy of the experiments. He 
endeavours to fhew that, though the theory be unexceptionable, 
it has not been properly applied to the fubject; and that fome 
of the circumftances or data, on which the calculations are 
founded, are not actually fuch as the theory requires and pre- 


fuppofes. To give one inftance :—One of thefe data is founded 


on the fuppofition that the air is perfectly pure or homogeneous, 
and uniformly elaftic. But this,is far from being the real ftate 


of our atmofphere: and as thefe calculations are founded on 
its 
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its fuppofed height, which is deduced from the weight or den- 
fity of the common air, thus mixed with heterogenous parti- 
cles, it is not furprizing that theory and experience fhould be 
at variance upon this fubjeét. We forbear entering more fully 
jnto the Authbor’s minute difcufion of thefe points; and fhall 
only add, that he afterwards confiders the converfe of the pro- 
blem; endeavouring, from the actual experiments that have 
been made to afcertain the velocity of found, to deduce and 
compute the mean quantity of vapours, or other heterogeneous 
yarticles contained in the common atmofpherica! air. The re- 
fult of his calculations is, that the weight of a cubic foot of 
common air is to that of a cubic foot of pure air, as 37 to 253 
and confequently that, fuppofing the heterogeneous particles 
to be difpofed only in the interftices between the aerial parti- 
cles, and of courfe, that they do not increafe the bulk of the 
air, they form 5ths, or nearly one-third part of the weizht of 
the whole. 

Memoir V, Obfervations on the Phatemetrical Part of the Art of 
Painting, or the proper Gradations of Light and Colours. By 
M. Lambert. 

As that philofophical painter, Leonardo da Vinci, long ago 
obferved, the moft juft artificial method of reprefenting objeéts, 
and which aloft in every refpect equals the natural appearance 
of them as given in direct vifion, is that by which they are ex- 
hibited by reflection from the furface ofa plain fpeculum. Next 
to thefe, in point of truth and excellence, and which it fhould 
be the painter’s principal fcope to emulate, are the pictures 
that are formed in the Camera obfcura. ‘The Author of this 
memoir fhews in what refpects, and for what reafons, a land- 
fcape, in which all the rules of perfpective have been minutely 
attended to, and all the proper degradations of lights and co- 
lours have been obferved, can never equal the reprefentations 
exhibited by thefe two inftruments. We cannot follow him in 
his obfervations and reafonings on this fubjeét, and on other in- 
cidental matters relating to the art of painting; but fhall give 
the fubflance of an eafy and curious experiment, which he pro- 
pofes in confirmation of fome of his obfervations, and which, 
we believe, is not to be found in any of the optical writers, 

It is well known that in the common way of viewing the 
images of objects in the Camera Objcura, they are feen asin a 
common picture, painted on the very furface which receives 
the images; and that this picture confequently is inferior, in 
this one refpect, to that of the fame objects exhibited by a plain 
{peculum: where they are beheld apparently behind the mir- 
ror, all at the very lame refpective diftances, that the objects 
are really before it. By the Author’s experiment, which af- 
fords a very agreeable optical deception, as we have expe- 

| rienced, 
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rienced, the Camera Obfcura is. made to produce an effe@ per. 
fectly fimilar to that of the mirror. Inftead of defcribing hig 
apparatus, the conftruction of which, though far from bein 
complex, cannot eafily be underftood without a plate, we th 
fhew in what manner the experiment may eafily be made, 

A convex glafs of fix or feven inches focus, with an aperture of 
one inch, is fixed into one extremity of a fhort tube. This 
end of the tube is received into another tube fixed into, and 
projecting from, one end of a cylindrical box of a proper leneth 
and about 3} inches in diameter, at the farther end of which a 
piece of white and even paper is pafted, on which the image 
is to be received. A fmall hole of about half an inch in 
diameter is made at that end of the box which receives the 
Jens, and at a fmall diftance from the tube that contains it, 
‘Through this aperture the image is to be viewed; the lens 
being firft fixed to its proper focal diftance from the paper. On 
applying the eye to the opening, the images of the objeéts be- 
fore the lens are not feen as if painted on the plane of the pa- 
per, as in the common Camera Objfcura; but the fpectator feems 
to perceive the objects themfelves, of their natural fizes, and at 
their real diftances behind the paper, in the fame manner, ale 
moft in every refpect (except that they appear inverted) as if he 
viewed them through a circular aperture, or by reflection from 
amirror. In fhort, the paper either intirely difappears, or ex- 
hibits the appearance of a looking glafs not perfedtly clean, or 
flightly covered with duft. We fhould add that, to promote 
the deception, the field or image fhould occupy the whole fur- 
face of the circular piece of paper. 

MATHEMATICS, 

All the memoirs of this clafs are of too refractory a nature 
to fubmit to the moft diftant attempt either to analyfe or abridge 
them. We fhall therefore barely tranfcribe their titles, which 
are, 1. Additions tothe Memoir on the Refolution of numerical Equa- 
tions, publifoed in the Velume for the Year 1767: By M. de la 
Grange. 2. 4 mw Method of refolving indeterminate Problems 
in whale Numbers: By the Same. 3. 4 new Method of refalving 
literal Equations, by the Means of Series: By theSame. 4. Tri- 
gonometrical Obfervations :. By M. Lambert. 

‘SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY. 

In the firft memoir of this clafs, M. Formey concludes the 
difcourfe begun in the preceding volume, in which he offers 
fome obfervations on the principal end propofed in the forma- 
tion of academies, and on the advantages to be derived from 
thefe eftablifhments. In the following memoir, M. Beguelin 
applies the Leibnitzian principle of a-/ufficient reafon to the fun- 
damental laws of mechanics; particularly to the three princl- 


_pal ones, relating to the vis inertie of bodies, the compofition 


and 
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gnd decompofition of forces, and the law of equilibrium. He 
endeavours to prove that thefe laws are not of abfolute neceffity 5 
that is, that they do not refult neceflarily from the intrinfic nae 
ture of matter, as has been maintained by fome philofophers ; 
but that they are really contingent; that they are the effeéts of 
the choice and wifdom of a Supreme Being, and furnifh the 
moft admirable proofs of the exiftence of a firit caufe, fupremely 
intelligent and perfectly free. In the third memoir, a queftion 
in political arithmetic, relative to the doctrine of chances, is 
Jaborioufly difcuffed and folved by M. John Bernoulli. Sup- 
pofing that a given number of perfons of the fame age, half 
males and the other half females, are married together on the 
fame day; the Author enquires, What is the chance that, on 
the death of one half of the parties, the whole number of mar- 
riages fhall be thereby diflolved. 

The laft memoir contains fome refietions by M. Beaufobre, 
on the nature and influence of Obfcure Ideas; by which term 
he means that infinite number of ideas which every perfon, who 
attentively confiders what palies in his own mind, muft be con- 
fcious that he poflefies ; though they are not ufually perceived, 
nor is their influence in determining the will attended to, on 
account of their indiftinétnefs and obfcurity. The many ac- 
tions which we perform habitually, and as it were mechani- 
cally, with fcarce any confcioufnefs of their motives, furnifh 
numerous inftances of their exiftence ; and the Author, through- 
out the whole of this memoir, endeavours to fhew how far the 
conduct of men is influenced by their different degrees of ob= 
fcurity. ‘ 

By attending to the clear or. the obfcure ftate of certain ideas. 
in our mind, M. Beaufobre thinks he can eafily folve that mo- 
ral paradox of Horace—Video miliiora, proboque; Deteriora fequor. 
—A confeffion, certainly, in which the wifelt and the beft of 
us may join with the poet. Here, according to him, human 


-condugp,is manifeftly inconfiftent with the principles that 


MHAndGre&t it; that is, the effect is directly contrary to the 
caufe. But this difficulty, M. Beaufobre obferves, is only ap- 
parent, and arifes from our not attending to the different ftate 
of our ideas. In inftances of this kind, he fays, our duty, and 
the motives which fhould induce us to perform it, are obfcurely 
perceived ; while the ideas of the pleafure expeéted from, or at- 
tending on, the violation of it, are clear and vivid, and con- 
fequently determine the will and gain the vi€tory. But the Au- 
thor, we apprehend, is here guilty of a petitio premczpti, in con= 
fidering approbation and action as caufe and effect. We can 
fee nothing more in this cafe, than that reafon and paffion 
(fuppofing our ideas of the objects of each to be equally clear) 
ace often at variance with each other, and difpute their empire 
over 
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over the human mind with various and alternate fuccefs, Jf 
the determinations of the will depended folely on the greater 
clearnefs of certain ideas, no man could commit an immoral 
action, if he had as clear and diftinét ideas of his duty, and of 
the turpitude of that z€tion, as he has of the pleafures attend. 
ing the commiilion of it:—a pofition, which, we apprehend, is 
contradictory to every man’s experience; which will, on, reco}. 
lection, furnifh him with inftances of his having often gratified 
his appetites, in direct oppofition to the moft daminous convice 
tions of his underftanding. 


Berlres LETTRES. 

We do not mect with any thing fufficiently interefting in 
the papers contained in this clafs, to induce us to analyte or 
make any extracts from them. We fhaH therefore do little more 
than announce the fubjects treated in them. The firft is a mo- 
ral eflay, by M. Touflaint, on Beneficence, confidered as an ace 
tive virtue, in contradiftinQion to mere inactive Benevolence, 
In the next, M. Bitaube difcufles the queftion, Whether the 
multitude are competent judges of eloquence; and decides it, 
againft the authorities of Cicero and Quintilian, in the nega- 
tive. With ftill greater reafon he difputes the competenc. «f 
their judgment in the various fubjects of the fine arts. < °, 
Weguelin, in the following memoir, explains the plan of an 
‘extenfive work which he has undertaken, under the title of an 
Univerfal and Diplomatic Hiftory of Europe, comprehending the 
period from the time of Charlemagne to the year 1740; and in 
the laft memoir of this clafs and volume M. de Catt treats of 
the advantages to be derived from a knowledge of the characters 
of men, deduced from their phyfiognomies. 

In the Appendix to this volume, are given, a few fele& ob- 
fervations of eclipfes of the firft and fecond fatellitcs of Jupiter, 
made at the Royal Obfervatory, by M. J. Bernouilli, in the 
months of May, June, and July, 17685 and in April, May, 


July, and Auguft, 1770. ~“¥e 





Ar. VII. 

Biftcire de ? Academie Royale de Sciences, Se.—The Hiftory of the 

Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, &c. forthe Year 1707. Con- 
tinued from the Appendix, Vol. xlv. Page 513, and conciuded,. 

E concluded our former extraéts from this wozk with 

. a pretty full account of M. Adanfon’s difcovery and 

_defcription of the very fingular and feemingly {pontaneous mo- 

tions obferved by him in the conftituent parts, or filaments, of 

a fuppofed plant called the Zremella*. Our inquifitive Readers 
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See our laft Aprendix, page 523. rm 
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will not be difpleafed at our refuming this curious fubject for 
amoment, principally with a view of informing them that we 
have fince recollected our having formerly fomewhere read a 
defcription of a fimilar /ubfance, and that it may be found in 
the work quoted below ¢. Any perfon who compares the arti- 
cle here referred to, with M. Adanfon’s memoir, will find very 
little reafon to doubt that the fame fubftance is defcribed in 
both; and: that M. Adanfon’s plant, the Tremella, formed, as 
he fuppofes, of an aflociation of animated, or-at leaft moving, 
vecetaile filaments, is really a community of the very fame kind 
of beings, to the individuals of which Mr. Baker has given the 
name of the Hair-like /n/eé?. He has, in the work above re- 
ferred to, very accurately defcribed and delineated them, as an 
aggregate of animalcules, weaving themfelves into the ftricteft 
fociety, and extending themfelves by their propagation and 
union to confiderable lengths, fo as to conftitute a fubftance re- 
fembling mud, and of a deepifh green colour. ‘That ingenious 
naturalift, M. Spalanzani, under whofe contemplation thefe 
anomalous fubftances are at prefent, may poflibly determine in 
which of the two kingdoms thefe dorderers are to be placed. 


AsTRONOMY and GEOMETRY. 

Memorr I. If. and III. Obfervations on the Height of the Sun 
at the Summer and Winter Solftices, in the Years 1766 and 1767, 
&c. By Mefirs. Caffinide Thury, and Le Monnier. . 
Obfervaiions of this kind have been annually made by the 

members of the Academy, with a view of afcertaining the real 
obliguity of the ecliptic, and particularly of determining whether 
it actually undergoes any diminution, as has been fuppofed by 
many eminent aftronomers. M. de Thury found, by an accu- 
rate obfervation taken at the winter folftice in the year 1766, 
that the meridian altitude of the upper limb of the fun was 
precifely 18° 1° 30°; differing only a fingle fecond from the 
altitude obferved in the year 1748; and confequently that the 
obliquity of the ecliptic had not fenfibly varied in the fpace of 
18 years. M. le Monnier, from obfervations of a fimilar kind, 
taken in the fummer folftice of the year 1767, as well as from 
others made on the image of the fun, formed by an object 
glafs of 80 feet focus, fixed in the church of St. Sulpice, con- 
cludes that it is not clear that there is any fenfible variation, 
or that, if fuch variation exifts, it is exceedingly flow and {mall ; 
and that accordingly this element may fafely be neglected in 
aftronomical calculations. 
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¢ Bakex’s Employment for the Microfcope, part ii, page 233. 
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Memoir 1V. New Analytical Obfervations for calculating Eclipfes 
of the Sun, and Occultations of the fixed Stars and Planets by the 
Moon, &c. Fifth Memoir. By M. du Sejour. 

This memoir is a:continuation of a moft minute and elabo- 
rate difcuffion of the do¢trine of eclipfes. In one part of it the 
Author ‘enquires into the phyfical caufe of the inflection of the 
fun’s rays in pafling near the limb of the moon, in folar eclipfes ; 
referving his proofs of the reality of this inflection, and the 
detail of the different methods by which he has determined the 
quantity of it, for another memoir. As to the caufe of this 
appearance, two hypothefes only prefent themfelves by which 
it may be explained. It may either be produced by the attrac- 
tive power of the moon’s body, or by the refractive quality of 
an atmofphere fuppofed to furround that planet. With regard 
to the firft of thefe caufes, the Author, after calculating the 
mafs of the moon, and the quantity of attractive power at and 
near its furface; and fuppofing light to be an aétual emiffion 
of luminous particles, projected in right lines from the fun’s 
furface, with a known velocity, determines that the trajeGory 
of a ray paffing near the moon, and folicited by the attractive 
power of that planet, will not fenfibly differ from a right line. 
‘He therefore concludes, exclufive, that as the folar rays are fen- 
fibly diverted from a rectilinear courfe in pafling near the moon’s 
limb, this defleftion muft be caufed by the retra&tive power of 
an atmofphere furrounding that planet. He afterwards pro- 
pofes and recommends many different kinds of obfervations, to 
be made during folar ecliptes, which are adapted to determine 
the quantity of this element, and particularly the law of this 
infleCtion at different diftancestfrom the moon’s circumference. 
Memoir V. Obfervations on the Comet of 1759, together with 

fom: Reflections on the Return of Comets. By M. Caffini de 

Thury. | 

From this paper it appears that the refults of the obfervations 
of this celebrated comet, though made by the abieft aftrono- 
mers, difagreed confiderably with each other. One of the prin- 
cipal caufes of this difference was its obfcurity and indiftina- 
nefs, which rendered many of the obfervations very uncertain. 
It appears likewife from this memoir, that the foretelling the 
returns of thefe bodies, in confequence of aéctual obfervaticns, 
is much more difficult than has hitherto been imagined. The 
principal elements of this calculation are, the diftance of the 
comet from the fun, the place of its perihelion, that of its nodes, 
and above all the inclination of its orbit to the plane of the 
ecliptic; which laft, by the bye, is the moft diftinétive charac- 
teriltic of the identity of a comet. The Author fhews the dif- 
ficulties of afcertaining thefe elements with a precifion fufficient 
to 
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to the folution of the problem; and proves that this part of 

aftronomy, notwithftanding the great progrefs that has been 

made in it, is as yet only in its intancy. 

Memorr VI. On the Theory of Alercury. Third Memoir. By 
M. de la Lande. 

In the two preceding memoirs ¢ the Author, having deter- 
mined the place of the aphelion of the planet Mercury, by 
means of his own obfervations, and his mean motion, by em- 
ploying thofe that are come down to us from the ancients 5 
and having likewife afcertained the mean time of his revolution, 
and his diftance from the fun; here undertakes to complete the 
dificult theory of that planet, by determining the remaiaing 
elements. He has negleted the perturbations arifing from the 
attracting powers of Mars, Venus, and the Earth; and thinks 
they may be neglected without fcruple: as actual obfervations 
agree with the tables, even within a few feconds. That nothing 
however may be wanting to perfect the theory of the motions of 
a{planet, fo little known within lefs than a century paft, he 
propofes to difcufs this fubject in a fourth memoir. 

We fhall not enumerate the remaining articles of this clafs, 
which contain only particular obfervations. Under that of 
Geometry only three memoirs are given; one on the Integral 
Calculus, by M. D’A'embert; and two others by the Cheva- 
lier de Borda, and M. Fontaine, relative to the method de max- 
imis et minimis, as applied to certain curves. 

GeoGcRaAPHY and HyDROGRAPHY. 

Under the firft of thefe clafles M. Buache gives an ‘account 
of fome geographical and phyfical maps of the bafon of the Seine, 
and of all the rivers that run into it, executed on a fingular 
and in many refpeéts ufeful plan, invented by him. This is 
followed by an hiftorical relation of the continuation of M, 
Chabert’s operations, in the execution of the commiffion with 
which he was intrufted by the Miniftry ;—the taking an aQua 
furvey of the coafts of the Mediterranean. The account of 
his laft geographical campaign is here given, which was made 
on the coafts of Barbary, and was attended with many difficul- 
ties, as well as perfonal dangers, from the uncommonly favage 
difpofition of the inhabitants. We fhall give only one inftance 
of their ferocity and cool brutality. 

At Birban, or Bibien, his laft ftation in the kingdom of 
Tunis, he entered his frigate as a merchant-fhip, merely that 
he might have a pretence to pay all the port-dues required from 
trading vefflels, and thereby render the foldiery of the caftle 
at that place propitious to him. He was allowed to obferve 
fome ftars on fhore ; but while he was thus employed, one of 
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the Moors, who was looking on, on a fudden, and apparently 
for no other reafon than that he was ennuyé at our Aftronomer’s 
unentertaining proceedings, calmly bid him finith and decamp, 
M. Chabert detired only a moment’s delay, and fuppofing his 
requeft granted, continued very unapprehenfively obferving at 
his quadrant a few inftants; when the Tunifian, without any 
warning or other preface whatever, drew his poniasd, which 
would have been plunged into his breaft, had not the ine 
ftrument been fuddenly ftopt by one of the French officers, 
who was cafually looking that way. ‘lhe whole party were 
glad to fnatch up their inftruments, and fly to their fhallop, 
execrating the coafts of Tunis, as a {hore infefted, rather than 
inhabited, by a race of montfters. 


HYDRAULICS, 
Memoir I. On the Refiftance of Fluids. By the Chevalier de 
. Borda. 

The refult of a feries of experiments, made with a view to 
afcertain the actual refiftance of water to bodies moving in it, 
and the manner in which thefe experiments were made, are re- 
lated in this memoir. Certain accidents prevented the profe- 
cution of them: but it appears fufficiently from fome of thofe 
here given, that the theory hitherto adopted on this fubjeé is 
in fome inftances exceedingly defective ; and that it would be 
dangerous to apply it, without fome modification, to the art 


‘of fhip-building. 


In the next memoir the fame Author confiders the refpective © 


advantages and difadvantages of different wheels moved by 
water, in order to determine the preference to be given to over- 
fhot or under-fhot mills, according to circumttances. 

The laft memoir of this clafs is purely of a local nature, and 
relates to a project formed by M. Deparcieux, to bring the 
water of the river D’ Yvette to Paris for the ufe of the inhabi- 
tants of that capita! ; in preference to other fchemes which have 
been offered, to furnifh the city with a proper fupply of that ele- 
ment. 

DiopTRics. 
Memoir I. A Continuation of the Inquiries concerning Optical 
Glaffs. Third Memoir: By M. D’Alembert. 

We have given fome account of the two preceding memoirs 
in the former numbers of our work referred to below*. In 
the prefent, M. D’Alembert examines the effects of different 

niinations, in objeét-glafles compofed of three contiguous 

ond which produce a very inconfiderable degree of aber- 
4. aflerwards explains the principles of a fimple and 
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eafy method of finding proper formuie for the conftruction of 
achromatic object-glafles, formed of three lenfes likewife, bur 
not contiguous to each other; and defcribes the manner of 
employing thefe formulé to the greateft advantage. He after- 
wards adds fome ufeful tables, by which the calculation is con- 
fiderably abridged ; together with fome reflections on the aber- 
ration which may {till remain. An anfwer is given to fome 
objections propofed by M. Euler to fome of the doctrines con- 
tained in the preceding memoirs ; accompanied with a few re- 
marks on the ftructure of the eyes of fifhes; from which M, 
D’A. endeavours to prove that the entire deftruction of the co- 
lorific aberration is not neceflary. The memoir is terminated 
by fome reflections on the combination of proper eye-glafles 
with thefe achromatic obje@t-glafles, and a few confiderations 
on fome other objects relative to the perfection of telefcopes. 
We fhall only add, that the Author here, as in the preceding 
memoirs, ftrongly urges the abfolute neceflity of f{crupuloufly 
attending to and afcertaining the precife ratio of the refractive 
_and difperfive powers of the glafs to be ufed in the conftruction 
of a compound object glafs: as the {malleft error in this article 
is capable of producing a colorific aberration, greater than that 
arifing from the fpherical figure, in the refleting and common 
dioptrical telefcopes. 
Memorr If. On fome Experiments rélative to Dioptrics. By the 
Duke de Chaulnes. 

In the preceding memoir the further improvement of the 
achromatic telefcope was attempted by analytical reafoning and 
calculation, a@ priori+ in the prefent ingenious eflay the noble 
Author purtues a different and contrary courfe, and endeavours 
to accomplifh the fame end by obfervations miade a po/ferior: ; 
that is, by a fcrupulous examination of an excellent inftru- 
ment of that kind already conitructed. Having procured 2 
telefcope, made by Mr. Dollond, which was found greatly to 
exceed any of the fame dimenfions, which that excellent artift 
afterwards endeavoured to form on the fame principles, he was 
ftrongly incited to dilcover, if poffible, all the elements of its 
conftruction to which it owed its fuperiority. | 

The difficulty of this undertaking will obvioufly appear, 
when it is confidered that the three combined objeét-glafles of 
this telefcope were infeperably fixed in a cell; or at leaft could 
not be feparated from each other without, perhaps irreparably, 
difordering fo valuable an inftrument; which might poffibly, in 
a great meafure, derive its fuperior excellence from certain 
circumftances, that might be confiderably affected by fuch an 
attempt. He here defcribes the different methods which he 
employed in order to afcertain the various elements, fuch as the 
Tefpective foci, thicknefs, radii of curvature, refracting powers, 
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&c. of the different lenfes. Many of his expedients appear 
equally new and ingenious; but are not eafily to be defcribed 
without a reference to the numerous plates that accompany and 
illuftrate this very initructive Memoir; in which the Author 
Jabours in analyzing this ducky bit of Mr. Dollond’s, with all 
the zeal of a chemift in decompounding a valuable noftrum. For 
the more minute particulars therefore of this optical analyfis, 
we mult refer to the article itfelf. ; 

We have formerly + given a concife account of the noble 
Author’s new and curious application of the microfcope and 
micrometer united, to the conftruction and graduation of a 
{m2ll and accurate aftronomical fector. ‘Thefe inftruments 
were of the greateft ufe to him in the prefent inquiry, and ma 
in many cafes be advantageouily employed, both by the theo- 
retical and practical optician, We thal! endeavour, therefore, 
in order to give a fpecimen of their utility, to convey to our 
Readers a general idea of the Author’s new method of deter- 
mining, by their means, the mean refractive power of any pars 
ticular kind of glafs, to the greateft exaCinels: as this is a 
defideratum, according to our obfervation in’ the preceding ar- 
ticle, of the greateft importance in the theory of the achroma- 
tic telefcope. 

We fhall not enumerate the inconveniences attending the 
common method of determining this element, by means of 
prifms formed of the glafs to be examined. According to the 
Author’s method the glafs is firft ground into a plate, the fur- 
faces of which are perfectly plain and_ parallel to each other. 
Over each of thefe furfaces he fprinkles a little of the duft, 
that is, feathers of a butterfly’s wing, or fome other equally 
minute microfcopical object; in order that thefe furfaces may 
be perceived the more diltinctly. “Ihe plate is then placed be- 
fore the microfcope, at that precife diftance at which he can 


fee the neareft furface, or. rather the fmall objects fcattered © 


Q 


upon it, with the greateft dittinctnefs, Fyrom this point he fets 
out, and proceeds till, by a regular motion given to the micro- 
{cope towards the piece of glafs, he can fee its farther furface 
with the fame exactnefs. We cannot, without figures, ex- 
plain the apparatus by which this motion is effected, and its 
quantity meafured, It will be fufficient to fay, that the fpace 
moved through by the microfcope is afcertained with the greateft 
accuracy, by means of his micrometrical apparatus; which 
thus gives him the apparent, or, as we may call it, the wi/ile 
thicknefs of the glafs, diminifhed by its own refra&tive power 5 
and this, without the hazard, as he affirms, of erring more 
than the soth partofa linc in the admeafurement, 





+ See Appendix to Vol. xlii. p. 500. | . 
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Nothing is now wanting to afcertain tne quantity of the re- 
fractive power of the glafs, but to know the real or tangible 
thicknefs of the plate. For this purpofe the Author firft mea- 
{ures that thicknefs with a calliper compafs, and then applies 
his microfcope and micrometer to meafure the interval between 
the points of the compafs. By means of thefe two inftruments 
this diftance is determined with fuch precifion, that, on repeat- 
ing the operation feveral times on the fame piece of glafs, he 
never found a difference equal to the gooth part of a line. 
This laft meafure is accordingly fufceptible of greater accuracy 
than the formert. ‘Ihe refractive power of the glafs is then 
eafily and immediately deduced from thefe data; that is, by 
comparing the real thicknefs of the plate with its apparent thick- 
nefs; the latter of which is diminifhed in proportion to the 
refractive power of the glafs. In a table the refults are given 
of the Authors examination of 15 different kinds of glafs by 
this method; from which it appears, that almoft all the 
different {pecimens poflefled different degrees of refrangibility, 
and that aétual experiments alone, made with the particular 
glafs that is to be employed, can give its refractive power with 
the accuracy abfolutely requifite in the conftruction of an achro- 
matic telefcope. 

The Author afterwards defcribes the apparatus with which 
he meafures the other remarkable property poflefied by the va- 
rious fpecies of glafs, and which feems to be independent on 
their general or mean refractive power: we mean their refpec- 
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t In the firft operation, that is, in meafuring the apparent thick- 
nefsof the glafs, {ome degree of uncertainty arifes from hence; that 
though there is undoubtedly an advantage in ufing a thick plate of 
glafs, yet, in that cafe, a great magnifier, or lens, of a thort focal 
diftance, cannot be employed, on account of the too creat dilance 
of the farther furface of the plate from the lens. In fact, the focal 
diflance of. the lens muft not be lefs than two-thirds of the thicknefs 
of the piece of glafs, whofe farther furface is to be viewed through 
it. Itis, however, undoubtedly advantageous to employ a lens of 
a fhort focus ; as there is le{s latitude or uncertainty in eftimating 
the point at which the object is feen moit diftin€ly through it. But 
if, in order to avail himfeif of this advantage, the obferver makes 
choice of a thin fpecimen of the glafs to be examined, the advantage 
hence arifing will appear to be in fome meafure counterbalanced, 
when we confider, that though the uncertaiaty in determining the true 
focal diftance of the lens is Jefs in a great than in a {mall magnifier ; 
yet, on the other hand, the remaining poflible error is diitribated 
through a {maller fpace, and confequently may be relatively greater, 
in a thin than in a thick piece of glafs. The Author found, by 
experience, that a lens of half an inch focus, and a plate of 8 org 
lines in thicknefs, formed the moft favourable combination for this 
purpofe, 
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tive qualities of di/perfing the differently coloured rays in diffe. 
rent degrees, ‘The diflinction between thele two proper- 
ties is indeed the bafis on which the whole theory of the achro. 
matic telefcope is founded, His method feems to be fulceptible 
of a confiderable degree of precifion, and appears capable of 
being applied, with great advantage, to the determination of 
this eflential element. We fhall only add, that the different 
methods defcribed in this memoir exhibit many marks of an 
inventive mechanical genius in the Author; and that, with re. 
{pect to the more particular objeét of this article, or the analvfis 
of the excellent teleicope above mentioned, the final refult of 
his inquiries and experiments is given in a table, which exhibiss 
the radii of curvature, thicknefs, foci, and refpedctive diftances 
of all the glafles which conftitute mr. 
! MECHANICS, 
Memoir. Ounthe Proportion between the Weights ufed in France, 
and thofe of foreign Countries. By M. Tillet. 

The utility of a fixed and univerfai ftandard of weight, and 
the inconveniences refulting from the varieties now in ufe 
throughout the commercial world, are as univerfally known and 
acknowledged, as is the difficulty, or rather the moral impofli- 
bility, of fettling one invariable ftandard, which the European 
nations would agree to adopt. Such a meafure being evidently 
jmpracticable, the French miniftry have lately very laudably 
interefted themfelves in the practicable, but difficult fcheme of 
afcertaining at leaft the real value of the different weizhts ufed 
throughout Europe, or rather of difcovering the exa& propor- 
tion which they bear to thofe ufed in France. For this purpofe 
the king’s ambaffadors and refidents in foreign parts received 
particular inftructions, not only to procure the beft information 
concerning the weights employed in thofe countries where they 
refided, but likewife to fend over exa& and well-authenticated 
fpecimens of each. This memoir contains an account of the 
methods purfued, in the courfe of an elaborate examination 
of the different weights that had been procured, by the com- 
miffaries appointed by the Academy; the refult of which is 
given in 31 tables, containing the exact value of thefe weights, 
and of their various fubdivifions, which are ufed in as many of 
the principal cities of Eurepe; and which are al! reduced to 
the Poids de Marc and its fubdivifions in France, as to a 
common meafure. We need not dwell on the utility of thefe 
very extenfive tables, formed with the moft {crupulous accu- 
racy, and which, though adapted to the French ftandard, 
muft be of common benefit to all the countries comprehended 
in them. 

_ This volume is terminated by a fhort enumeration of diffe- 
r.nt machines, prefentd to and approved by the Academy ; 
and 
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and by an account of the con inuation of the Hiffories of the Arts 
that have been printed in 1767. Thefe are, the art of Organ- 
building ; of making Tennis-balls, &c. of Leather-dreffing ; of 
the Vermicelli-maker ; and of the Miller, Baker, and Perriwig- 


maker. BR = 


ArT. VIII. 
Hiftoire de T’ Academie Royale des Sciences, Se.—The Hiflor’ of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris; together with the Mathe- 
matical and Phyfical Memoirs for the Year 1768. 4to. Paris. 
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GENERAL PuysiIcs. 

Memorr I. Obfervations on the Motion of the Quickfilver in Baro» 
meters of various Diameters, and charged in different Manuers. 
By the Cardinal de Luynes. 

H E defign of the Author of this memoir was to afcertain, 

by a regular feries of experiments, how far the fize or 
bore of a tube, intended for a barometer, influences the height 
of the mercury ; and in what degree the perfection of that in- 
ftrument is affected by the different methods that have been 
practifed in filling the tube. For this purpofe he made a va- 
riety of experiments with tubes of different fizes; the leaft of 
which was capillary, being only two-thirds of a line in dia- 

meter ; and the largeft 13' lines, requiring no lefs than 18 

pounds of quickfilver to fill it. For this laft he was obliged 

to contrive a particular apparatus, in order to enable him to 
fubject the mercury, put into it at different times, (to the 
amount of only 3 or 4 inches each time,) toa boiling heat ; 
and afterwards to invert it intothe bafon. This immenfe tube, 
it will eafily be imagined, fupported a longer column of quick~ 
filver than the reft, and was accordingly ufed by the Author-as 

a ftandard. 

From the whole of his experiments we colleét, that the ad- 
vantage of employing very large tubes is not very confiderable. 
In the great tube of above 13 lines in diameter, the mercury 
ftood only one line higher than in another tube, the bore of 
which was little more than 2 lines, or the fixth of an inch ; 
and even the capillary tube above-mentioned fupported a co- 
lumn only 2 lines fhorter than this laft; that is, 3 lines lower 
than that of his ftandard barometer ; all the three having been 
alike charged with boiling mercury. It appears likewife, that 
this capillary tube, thus charged, fuftained as long a column 
as atube cf 23 lines bore which contained quickfilver only 
moderately heated ; but that in this laft-mentioned tube, the 
mercury was 2 lines lower, than in one of the fame bore, in 
which the mercury was made to boil violently. The Author 
afterwards obferves, that a capillary tube, only two-thirds of a 
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Jine in diameter, carefully charged with boiling quickfilver, 


_forms a cheap inftrument, and which may be depended upon, as 


to the regularity of its motions ; which were found to corre. 

{pond exadly with thofe of the quickfilver in much larger tubes 

even inthofe of near one-fourth of an inch in diameter. , 
Of afl the methods of filling the tubes of barometers, the 

Author found that to be the worft (though it has been recom. 
mended by fome as one of the moft excellent) in which the 
mercury is introduced into the tube by means of a tunnel, 
with a long capillary ftem reaching nearly to the bottom of it, 
In a tube, thus filled, he found that the quickfilver ftood 8! 
lines below the ftandard. He obferves too, that the previous 
wafhing the internal furface of a tube with fpirit of wine, is a 
ftill more prejudicial practice ; as a barometer, thus treated, 
ftood an inch Jower than it ought to do. But we'have fome 
reafon to fufpect that the Author has not been accurate in this 
experiment ; particularly in the drying the tube; and that this 
remarkable lownefs of the mercury was in fome meafure ow- 
ing to the elaftic vapour which is very readily generated in 
vacuo, in a very moderate degree of heat, from even a {mall 
quantity of moifture. 

Memoir If. and If. Cbjervations on the Circulation of Air in 
Mines ; together with an Account of the moft effeé2ual Methods 
of promoting it. Firlt and fecond Memoirs. By M. Jars. 

It is well known, that the inconveniences and fatal acci- 
dents attending the working of coal-pits and other mines, prin- 
cipally derive their origin from the ftaznation of the air within 
them; and that the prevention of thefe dangers is only to be 
effected, by producing a motion in the air contained in thefe 
fubterraneous cavities ; io that the mephitic, inflammable, and 
other noxious exhalations, continually arifing in them, may be 
expelled by a current of frefh air introduced from without. 

In thefe memoirs the Author throws contiderable light on 
this fubject, by offering a theory founded cn a great number 
of obfervations, made in the diffefenat mines which he bas vi- 
fited in various parts ef Europe. Of thefe obfervations we 
fhall felect one, which is undoubtedly founded on juit hydro- 
ftatical principles ; and of which we may poflibly fucceed in 
giving an intelligible account, wiihou: the affiftance of plates. 
A general knowledge of the Author’s theory may be of great 
fervice in directing thofe, who are engaged in works of this 
kind, where to fink the Airthafts, or other fpiracles, to the 
greateft advantage; and may prevent them from incurring very 
great and unneceflary expences, in the digging them, as it 
were, at random, and in fituations where they cannot poflibly, 
for the reafons hereafter explained, produce the beneficial ef- 
fects expected from them, , 
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In his vifits to the mines of Cheifly, in the Lionnois, as well 
as to fome others which are funk under the declivity of a hiil, 
M. Jars obferved, that, in the winter, there was a regular 
current of air which entered the galleries, or the horizontal 
paflages leading to the mine, at their mouths, which open to- 
wards the bottom of the hill; and that the air at the fame time 
came out of the Air-fhafts, or perpendicular pafiages, that are 
funk down to thefe_ galleries, and which have their mouths to- 
wards the top of the hill. In the fummer-time, he obferved, 
that there was a current likewile, but that it now moved in a 
contrary direétion ; entering at the mouth of the air-fhaft, and 
pafling out at that of the gallery or adit |]. In the {pring and 
autumn, fcarce any motion of the air was perceptible; and 
accordingly thefe particular mines, he obferves, as well as 
many others, are abandoned at thefe feafons, on account of the 
utter impracticability of working them, ariling from this ftagna-~ 
tion ; though the caufe of it was not known.— The following 
manner of confidering the fubject will probably explain the 
caule or rationale.of thefe different appearances, 

We may confider the gallery at the bottom of the hill, to- 
gether with the perpendicular Air-fhaft, afcending from one 
extremity of it, and an imaginary tube, parallel to the Air- 
fhaft, and fuppofed to afcend from the other extremity, as a 
horizontal tube, to the ends of which two perpendicular tubes 
of equal length or height are connecied, and which is prcfled 
by two columns of air, each extending to the top of the atmo- 
{phere. Suppofing the air contained in thefe two perpendicular 
tubes to be of equal gravity, at equal heights above the gallery ; 
no reafon can be given why the air, contained in this com- 
pound tube, fhould have a motion in any direction whatever. 
But if thefe two coluains, though equal in, height, confift of a 
fluid, the temperature of which in one of the legs of the com- 
pound tube fometimes differs from that of the fluid contained in 
the other, a difference will take place in its denfity and weight ; 
the two columns will not at thefe times be zx eguilibrio with 
each other; the heavier column will confequenily defcend and 
the lighter will rife; in fhort, the whole fluid will be put in 
motion, which wil! continue as long as the caufes which pro- 
duced it continue to exift. 

Now the air contained within the perpendicular Air-fhaft 
(or rather that part of it which is at a certain depth below the 





|| We fpeak from memory only, not having the work at hand ; 
but there are fome obfervations, in one of Dr. Franklin’s Letters, EF. 
On intermittent or periodical currents of air, moving alternately up 
and down a chimney, where tliere is no fire, at different times of 
the day, which have a near relation to the prefent fubject. 
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furface of the ground) is at all times of the year nearly of the 
fame equal temperature ; whereas the temperature of the column 
over the mouth of the gallery, which entirely confifts of the exter- 
nal air, varies according to the feafons. In fummer, the for- 
mer, or the air contained within the perpendicular fhaft, js 
colder, and confequently heavier than the latter, or the exter- 
nal air correfponding to the mouth of the gallery. It defcends 
therefore along the fhaft, and produces a current which pafles 
out at the mouth of the gallery. In winter, on the contrary, 
though ftill of the fame temperature, it is relatively warmer and 
lighter in the Air-fhaft, and accordingly afcends; being puined 
out, or upwards, by the fuperior gravity of the colder exter- 
nal air correfponding to the mouth of the gallery. In {pring 
and autumn, no motion is produced; as the external air and 
that of the Air-fhaft are of the fame temperature and gravity, 

It follows, from this view of the fubject, that Air-fhafis, in 
the above-mentioned fituations, sill not only be of little or no 
fervice in the fpring and autumn ; but likewife, that if they are 
funk, even in great numbers, ina plain, or where the ground 
is nearly horizontal, no current of air will be produced through 
them at any feafon of the year: as the warmth, and confe- 
quently the denfity and gravity, of the refpeCtive columns of 
air, in thefe different paffages, will be nearly equal to and 
counterbalance each other. Under fuch circumftances, how- 


' ever, a ventilation of mines has been propofed and praétifed, 


which is effected by a kind of ftove placed near one of the aper- 
tures; by which the ftagnant air is extracted, at all feafons of 
the year indifferently, through pipes proceeding from the fire, 
and conveyed into the inmoft recefles of the mine: in a man- 
ner fimilar to that propofed by Sutton for renewing the air in 
fhips, &c. ‘The Author recommends this practice, and after- 
wards offers another method as a fubftitute, which, however, 
can only produce the fame effect at particular feafons; and 
that too, we apprehend, in a much fmaller degree. He pro- 
pofes, where the ground is level or nearly fo, a remedy to 
the inconvenience thence arifing ; which is, to lengthen the 
Air-fhaft upwards, by the erection of a high tunnel or chim- 


ney over it, the fides of which fhould be very folid or thick; . 


that the air contained within it may not be eafily affected by the 
warmth or cold of the external air, but may, as nearly as pof- 
fible, preferve the temperature of that contained in the fubter- 
raneous part of this prolonged tunnel: fo that the eguslibrium 
may be deftroyed between this and the other paflages, by means 
of the viciffitudes in the temperature of the external air; in the 
fame manner as where the mine is fituated in the declivity of a 
hill. 
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Memoir IV. On the Conftruétion of Hydrometers. By M. de 


Montigny. 

The Author’s obfervations on thefe inftruments chiefly relate 
to the accurately determining, by their means, the precife 
ftrengths of different brandies and other fpirituous jiquors ; both 
as they are objects of trade, and as the revenue is greatly in- 
terefted in fuch determination. In his propofed improvement 
of the hydrometer, for this particular purpofe, he principally 
confiders a circumftance not hitherto attended to in the cone 
ftruétion and graduation of thefe inftruments ; though the ne- 
glect of it is productive of confiderable errors. We fhall not 
defcribe the Author’s apparatus at large; but fhall briefly ex- 
plain the principle on which his improvements are founded. 

M. Reaumur was the firft who noticed the fingular phenome- 
non, which M. de Montigny here applies to the improvement of 
the hydrometer. While he was employed in making the fpirit 
thermometers known by his name, he difcovered, that when 
rectified fpirit, and water or phlegm, the other conftituent 
principle of brandy, are mixed together, there appears to be a 
mutual penetration of the two liquors ; and not, as commonly 
happens in the mixture of other fluids with each other, a mere 
juxta pofition of parts. In fact, a part of the one fluid feems 
to be received into the pores of the other; fo that if a pint, for 
inftance, of rectified fpirit be added to a pint of water, the mix- 


ture will be very fenfibly lefs than a quart. The variations. 


produced ‘in the bulk of the mixed fluid, by the aétion of their 
refpective particles on each other, render the hydrometer, when 
graduated, as it ufually is, by equal divifions, an erroneous 
meafure of its ftrength : as the fpecific gravity of the compound 
is found not to correfpond to the mean gravity of the two in- 
gredients. M. Montigny’s fcale is therefore conftruéted on 
actual cbfervation of the finking or rifing of the hydrometer, in 
various mixtures of alcohol and water, in certain known pro- 
portions. We fhallonly add, that Dr. Lewis, long fince, for 
the very reafons that are given in this memoir, fuggefted the 
neceflity of thus graduating the hydrometer, for the examina+ 
tion of inflammable fpirits, by actual trials made in various 
mixtures. [See his Tranflation of Newman’s Chemifiry, page 
450, Noter.] But whether his propofal has ever been at- 
tended to or executed in this country, we know not. 

Memoir 1V. Experiments made with a View to determine the 

Strength of Timber. By M. du Hamel. 

M. du Hamel begins this memoir by remarking, that it is 
become a matter of general obfervation and of univerfal com- 
plaint, among thofe interefted in the fubject, that the quality 
or ftrength of the timber now in ufe is yery confiderably infe- 

Engineer, 
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sior to that employed in the beginning of this century. The 
Engineer, he fays, obferves, that fluices, which formerly ftood 
40 or 50 years, now lait only ten or adozen. The Architect 
fees likewife with concern, that, notwithftanding all his ar. 
tention in chufing timber of the beft quality, in the conftruc- 
tion of grand edifices, he finds himfelf, in the courfe of a few 

ears, under the neceflity of fubftituting others in their room. 
He himfelf has feen veflels that had been built 40 years, and 
yet had the greateft part of their beams in a found flate: 
whereas, in thofe of modern conftruction, the timbers evident! 
rot in the fpace of a few years. Indeed, the Author had for- 
merly declared, in his Compleat Treatife on Foreffs, that there 
is not at prefent a tree of a large fcantling to be found, that is 
not eflentially diftempered at its heart, or in which there is not 
at leaft a commencement of decay ; which fometimes, indeed, 
is not perceptible, when the tree is firft felled, but which will 
fhew itfelf in a very fhort {pace of time afterwards. 

Some have attributed this depravation of the wood in our 
times, to the great froft in 1709. The Author, though he al- 
lows this caufe to have had fome fhare in producing this effedt, 
is of opinion that it is chiefly owing to other circumftances 
which he enumerates. The principal of thefe are, that fora 
very confiderable time paft, trees have been conftantly felled, 
and none planted in their room; that the timber now cut down 
is the refule of our predeceffors ; and that the trees in the major 
part of forefts are the produce of old ftumps and roots, vegeta- 
ting in afoil almoft intirely exhautted. 

Whatever be the caufe, or caufes, of this diminution in the 
ftrength of the modern timber, the Author obferves that it would 
be both erroneous and unfafe for the architeét or fhipbuilder to 
eftimate its prefent ftrength, from the reluls of the experiments 
made for that purpofe formerly by M. Parent and others, He 
here relates fome trials made to determine the refiftance of large 
beams, at Breft, by the engineers at that place, under the di- 
rection of the commandant; the refults of which confirm the 
truth of the foregoing obfervation, and evince the neceflity of 
eftimating the flrength of modern timber by a new ftandard. 

In the laft memoir of this clafs, which is of a loca] nature, 
M. Deparcieux propofes his ideas on the beft expedients to pre- 
vent the inconveniences and dangers, which frequently enfue 
on the breaking up of the ice, in the river Seine. 
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CHEMISTRY. 

Memorr I. On the Caoutchouc, or the Ela/ftic Refin of Cayenne; 
and on the Difcovery of a Method of diffolving it, without ime 
pairing or deftroying its Properties. By M. Macquer *. 

The fubftance treated of in this article is in fome refpe@s 
one of the moft fingular productions of the vegetable kingdom$ 
both on account of its remarkable chemical qualities, and of 
its other ftill more interefting properties. As it appears to be 
very little known in this country, and as this very able Chemift 
has at length fucceeded in his repeated attempts to difcover a 
perfect and innoxious folvent of this hetroclite fubftance, which 
had hitherto been ineffectually fought after by other chemifts; we 
fhall dwell fomewhat largely on its hiftory, and properties, and 
on the method here indicated of compleatly diflolving it, and 
thereby rendering it a ufeful acquifition to the arts and to ex- 
perimental philofophy. 

This refin, as it is called, has been hitherto brought from 
different parts of South America and Afia. Little however was 
known concerning it, (though fome utenfils and other works 
formed of*it, by the natives of thofe countries that produce it, 
were preferved in the cabinets of the curious) till the return of 
the French Academicians, who were fent to meafure the earth 
in Peru. Of thefe, Mr. Condamine particularly, in the rela- 
tion of his voyage down the River of Amazons, firft entered 
into fome detail concerning its origin, and the manner in 
which the Indians colleét it, and form it, by means of earthen 
moulds, into various fhapes. From his and other accounts it 
appears that it is a milky exudation, ora kind of natural emule 
fion, flowing from incifions made in a certain tree, While in 
this liquid flate, it receives from them the particular form in- 
tended to be given to it. The liquor foon dries, and acquires 
a folid confiftence; manifefting at the fame time a moft ex- 
traordinary degree of flexibility and elafticity. It~has indeed 
been faid that a ring of this fubftance, fo fmall as to fit the 
finger, would bear fuch a degree of extenfion as to become a 
girdle for the body, which, on being flipped off, would in- 
‘tantly return to its former dimenfions ; and that a ball of this 
relin, being dropped on the ground, would rebound to a $reater 
height than that from which it fell +. The firft affeftion’is un- 





* Our Readers are referred to a fhort account which we formerly 
gave {in our 37th volume, September 1757, page 164] of Mr.:He- 
riflant’s and the prefent Author’s experiments on this fubftange, as 
fummarily related in the volume of thefe memoirs for the year 1763, 
Notwithiianding what we have there faid, it now appears, fram this. 
article, that at that time thefe two Chemifts had only difcovered ghe 
means of foftening, and not of compleatly diffolving this refin. | 

+ See Father Charlevoix’s Hiftory of Sr. Domingo. 
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doubtedly an exaggeration, and the latter implies a manife¢ 
impoffibility. It really however poflefles fuch a degree of elaf. 
ticity and fupplenefs, as renders it an object equally interefting 
to the experimental philofopher, and to the artift; who muf 
naturally wifh to avail themfelves of its properties, if a method 
were diicovered of giving it any form that was required, 

Its chemical properties are not lefs extraordinary ; as this ine 
tractable fubftance had hitherto refifted every attempt that had 
been made to reduce it to its original fluid ftate: at leaft fo as 
that, after it had acquired a new form, by means of a proper 
mould, it might be dried, and at the fame time recover its for. 
mer pliability and elafticity. We fhall pafs over the fruitlefs 
eflays made for this purpofe by M. Frefneau and others, that 
we may have room to relate more at large thofe of the prefent 
Author: premifing only that it had before been found not to 
be foluble in water; that, though called a refin, it was per- 
fe&tly indifloluble likewife in fpirit of wine; and that though 
it has been diflolved in certain oils; the folution, in whatever 
manner afterwards treated, remained foft, of a vifcous con- 
fiftence, and totally incapable of being reduced to a folid and 
elaftic ftate. 

M. Macqguer neverthelefs fubjefted it afrefh to the action of 
various oils, thofe called drying particulaily, and in different 
combinations; but without effect. He entertained hopes that 
camphire might be made inftrumental in diflolving it; and as 
that fubftance is the moft volatile of all the oily concretes with 
which we are acquainted (being the only one that will evapo- 
rate intirely inta moderate heat, without leaving any refiduum) 
it feemed that it might eafily be afterwards feparated from the 
refin. But as the camphire muft be melted in order to a& 
upon this fubftance, and as it can fcarce undergo the heat ne- 
ceflary for this purpofe, without fubliming, M. Macquer firft 
liquified the camphire with a {mall quantity of rectified fpirit. 
In this ftate it really acted upon the refin, and diflolved a part 
of it; but when the camphire was afterwards feparated from it 
by evaporation, or other means, the refin which was left was 
always obferved to have loft its elafticity. 

Defpairing of fucceeding in the attempt to diflolve this re- 
freBtory.fabliance, by means of oils, the Author applied to ie 
different kinds of falts; the cauftic alcali particularly, and the 
various acids. He fubjected it likewife to the powerful adtion 
of Papin’s digeftor, which reduces the hardeft bones to jellys 
He afterwards entertained fome feemingly well grounded hopes 
of effe&ting its diffolution by means of the milky juices of fome 
@f out European plants; of the mi/é thi/tle in particular, the 
lafteous juice of which, after having been dried, refembles in 
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fome refpects the Cayenne refin, and even poflefies a certain 
degree of elaflicity:——but all his procefles were equally inef- 
fcacious. In fome of them, the refin was not at all affected ; 
and, in others, was altered or deftroyed. 

After thus exhaufting almoft every probable refource, one 
menftruum only remained to be tried ; to which the Author had 
recourfe with regret, on account of its fcarcity and dearnefs, 
by its means however he at length refolved this very difficult 
chemical problem. This menftruum is the vitriolic zther, 
which quickly and eafily diflolves the whole of this anomalous 
{ubftance ; forming with it a tranfparent tincture, and on its 
evaporation leaving the refin behind, poflefled of its former con- 
fiftence, elafticity, and all its other properties; and of fucha 
form as the operator has chofen to give to it, while in its liquid 
ftate. Great nicety however, we are informed, is requifite in 
the choice of the eather employed in this procefs. It is abfo- 
lutely neceflary to the fuccefs of this experiment, to rectify 8 or 
10 pints of the common ether by a gentle heat, and to fet apart 


for this purpofe the two firft pints that come over, This, by. 


the bye, our Author obferves, is the only ether on which the 
chemift can depend, who would inveftigate the qualities, or the 
proper action of ether, guatenus ether, on other fubftances, 

The ufes to which this difcovery is applicable appear to be 
various. The folidity, flexibility, and elafticity of the Caont- 
chouc, and its property of not being affected by aqueous, {pi- 
rituous, faline, oily, or other common folvents, renders it a 
proper and valuable matter for the conftruction of tubes, ca- 
theters, and various other inftruments, in which thefe united 
properties are wanted. The method by which the Author made 
{mall tubes of it is fimple and ingenious. He firft prepares a 
folid cylindrical mould of wax, of the proper fize and fhape; 
and then dipping a pencil into the ztherial folution of the refin, 
daubs the mould over with it, till it is covered with a refinous 
coat of a fufficient thicknefs. In order that the tube may be 
fmo.th and even, this work muft be executed with great ex- 
pedition ; as the zther flies off from the wax and leaves the refin 
upon it, almoft immediately on its application. He then throws 
the piece into boiling water; by the heat of which the wax is 
foon melted, and rifes to the furface; leaving the refinous tube 
compleatly formed behind. | 

The remaining memoirs of this clafs, and volume, fhall be 
the fubjects of a fucceeding article. B 
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Anwv. ix. 


Foannis Frederict Meckel Nova Experimenta et Obferwaticnes, &3¢,—~ 
New Experiments and Obiervations relating to the Extremities of 
the Veins and Lymphatic Veflels of the Human Body; and on the 
Intentions of N.ture in their particular Organifation, By John 
Frederick Meckel. evo Berlin, i772. 


HESE experiments and obfervations, which are addrefled 
R= to the long and juftly celebrated Morgagni, do not appear 
to be undeferving the refpectable patronage of that anatomical 
and medical Neltor of the prefent age: as they preient fome new 
and curious circumftances, relating to the {tructure and ceconomy 
of the lyraphatic veflels, and veins, in different organs of the 
human body, which had hitherto efcaped the detection of the 
moft accurate and expert anatomills. 

Theeflay is divided into five fections ; from the firft of which 
it appears that the Author's mercurial injections made their way 
from the fmall lymphatic vefiels of the conglobate glands, di- 
rectly into the branches of the fanguiferous vein of the gland; 
and this, without any rupture of the veflels, or extravafation 
of the fluid, attending the experiment. From hence it necefla- 
rily follows that there is an immediate ana/fomo/fis or inofculation 
of the lymphatic veficls with the extremities of the veins belong- 
ing to thefe glands. 

The fecond fection contains an account of fome eafy and 
fimple experiments, in which the quickfilver was introduced 
into the lactiferous ducts of the papilie, in the breafts of two fe- 
males ; and which prove, not only that there is an immediate 
vafcular connection between the minute branches of thefe ducts, 
and the lymphatic veins; (an inofculation which had been be- 
fore detected by our Author’s colleague, Waiterus) but that 
there is likewife a fimilar and {till more evident and open com- 
munication between thefe ducts, and the extremities of the red 
or fanguiferous veins. By means of this peculiar and hitherto 
undifcovered organifation, the milk is occafionally reconveyed, 
from the lactiferous tubes, by a direct courfe, into the mafs of 
blood, from which ‘it had before been fecreted. In the courfe 
of thefe experiments the Author difcovered likewife an inofcula- 
tion of the fmalle/? branches of the lactiferous ducts with each 
other.: ‘Thefe and the other difcoveries and obfervations cone 
tained in the following fections are fucceeded by fome phyfiolo- 
gical and pathological remarks; in which the Author invefti- 
gates the intentiong of nature in the ftruciure of the parts, and 
points out the medical or curative indications to be derived from 
the new lights here thrown upon it. As there feems to be no- 
thing peculiar in M, Meckel’s manner of conducting the experi- 
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ments related in this fection, it may appear fingular that thefe 
anaflomofes fhould have hitherto remained unobferved by Haller, 
Morgagni, and other great anatomifts. But the Author’s de-" 
tection of them is principally to be attributed, as he candidly in- 
timates, to the particular fituation and circumftances of the two 
female fubjeéts, on whom his experiments were made, and 
which rendered thefe minute and seanutbank paflages more than 
ufually open, and pervious to his injections. > 

From the contents of the third felion it appears that the Aus 
thor has been equally fuccefsful in inveftigating, by his iijeca 
tions, the real channel by which the jemen, after it Kas been 
facreted in the zefes, and collegted into the veficule feminaless 
js abforbed, and conveyed from thefe laft mentioned receptacles. 
back again into the mafs of blood. ‘Tt { feems, from his experi- 
ments, that that ftri€t ceconomift, ‘Dame Nature, exercifes this 
at of frugality, not by the intervention of the ly mphatics, but 
by the agency of the veins 5 the mouths of. whofe extreme 
branches immediately open into the cavities of thefe refervoirs, 
and abforb and carry off their ftagnating and fuperabunduant 
contents. Among other important purpofes anfwered by; ithig 
difpcfition, fhe has hereby provided a remedy againft any ins 
conveniences and evils that might refult from a flate of con= 
tinence. | . 3 todih oni 

In the fourth fetion, the Author demonftrates an a@tual come 
munication fubfifting not only between the hepatic du@ andithe, 
lymphatic veflels, but likewife between the fame du& and the, 
acche of the Vena Cava; from which he deduces fome pra&ti- 
cal corollaries refpecting the jaundice and other difeafes of the 
liver. Inthe fifth and laft feétion, the Author relates fome ex- 
periments which evince an occafional reforption of” the urin-, 
through the orifices cf the veins opening into the cavity of : he 
bladder; and he gives the cafe of a young man (together with 
the method of cure fuccefsfully purfued in it) in which this ab- 
forption was fo very confiderable, that the urine had almoft'en-' 
tirely deferted the paflage of the urethra, and pafled through the: 
pores of the fkin in his arm-pits, where his linen and" cloa'hs! 
were continually wetted with ‘it! -With a few obfervatiéns oF 
the fame kind he concludes this eflay; ‘which,’ a3 the preceding 
analyfis has fhewn, contains fome‘new and curiotis fa€#s arid ub-" 
fervations, that will recommend it to the perufal of the an‘fto-" 
mift and phyfiologift, and which a poftibly —e aM aittarit 


influence oa medical Practice, 
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| ArT, X. 

Le Tochin des Rois, Ec. An Alarm to Kings. By M. de Voltaire: 
With the Order of the Muphti for the Suppreffion of this Work + 
and the Decree of the Divan, condemning the Author to be ime 
paled. 8vo. 2s. 6d. London. 

T HIS whimfical publication invites the princes of Chriften- 

dom to unite their arms againft the Ottoman empire ; 
and yet laughs at the madnefs of the Crufades. It alfo vene 
tures to throw a ridicule on Chriftianity, in the view, that its 
fpirit tends to‘perfecution and cruelty. But here the Author, 
it is obvious, has afcribed to this mode of faith, the evils which 





a EE 


flow from the fiery zea). and the vices, of its teachers. St 


ART. XI. 

Bibliotheca Botanica. Qua ferepta ad rem Herbariam facientia a rerum 
initiis recenfentur. <Audtore Alberto Van Haller, Sc. Se. Tom. We 
—A Bibliotheque of Medicine and Natural Hiftory ;—containing 
the fecond Part of the Boranica BisLioruEeque. 4to. 1], 
London. Heydinger. 1772. : 
N our laft Appendix, and in our Review for March enfuing, 
we gave an account of the firft volume of this work, to 
which we refer our Readers.x—The fecond volume confifts of 
two books, viz. the ninth and tenth, and completes the botae 
Mical part, which is carried down to the prefent year; and the 
work is executed with that accuracy and ability that may be 

expected from HALLER. 





~~ 


Bibliotheque de Madame la Dauphine, No. 1. Hiftoire.—The Library. 
of Madame Ia Dauphine, No. 1. Hiitory. ¢vo. Paris. 1771. 


se Author of this ingenious and fprightly performance is: 
Librarian to the Dauphinefs, whom he intends to conduét. 
through the-different walks of literature that are proper for her 
rank and fex... He begins with hiftory ; lays down a plan of 
ftudy in relation to it ; fhews what. books are proper to be read,. 
and in what.order.; points out the object and moral end of 
hiftory, and marks the views, in particular, wherewith -princes. 
ought to read. it. Though the work is intended for the ufe of. 
2 young princefs, yet the generality of readers may receive 
benefit from the perufal of it; the Author appears to bea man. 
of tafte, a lover of mankind, and a friend to virtue. , 
- We hall only give one fhort paffage from him ; it relates to 
Voltaire, and is as follows:—'!f this illuftrious man, whofe 
attivity feems equa? *o every thing, and who has ftruck into fo 
many different paths of literature, had given the firft part of 
his life to poetry, and the fecond to hiftory; if, in this new 
careers 
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career, he had employed that attention and that fidelity, in the 
ftudy of facts and the fearch of truth, which mankind have a 
right to expect from thofe who undertake to inftruct them 5 
if, in a word, he had propofed to himfelf, as the end of his 
labours, not the empty fatisfaction of pleafing and amufing, 
but the far more exalted pleafure, the ineftimable advantage 
of making men better and happier, we fhould then have had 
nothing but matfier pieces from his pen; he would have been 
confidered as the benefactor of his country, and would have 
enjoyed, univerfally, the reputation his talents deferve, and the 
eftee: due to fo honourable an application of them. I fhould 
then, perhaps, have ftruck a great number of writers from 
the lift I have given, and put Vorrarre alone in their 
place. His hiftory of Charles XII. the only hiftorical per- 
formance of his that I fhall recommend to the reader, fhews, 
, notwithftanding its inaccuracies, that no perfon is better qua- 
lified than the Author to give hiftory a noble and interefting 
air. He fupprefles every circumttance that is unworthy of the 
attention of pefterity, and mentions thofe only which paint the 
foul of his hero, or are capable of roufing that of his reader: 
we follow him without regret, becauie he inftruéts us; we 
remember what he fays, without difficulty, becaufe he warms 
and animates us. R. 


i= a =_——— celia 





ArT. XIII. 
Etats formés en Europe apris la Chute de L’ Empire Romain en Occident.—» 

States formed in Europe, after the fall of the Roman Empire in 
- the Weft, by M. D’Anville. 4to. Paris, 1771. 

D’Anville’s charaéter as a geographer is fo well efta- 
* blifhed, that we need fay nothing concerning it.—In an 
advertifement prefixed to this work, he tells us that it is a very 
common thing, in books upon geography, to confider two ob- 
jects only, very diftant from each other, wiz. the antient and 
prefent ftate of countries, Now, as he very juftly obferves, 
this is negleéting a very confiderable interval, and paffing has 
ftily, and without any connection, from the firft objet to the 
fecond, though the one differs from the other fy much, as to 
render it a matter of importance to know by what means, and 
by what revolution, fuch a difference, and fuch a change took 
place. 

Having publifhed, therefore, a fyftem of ancient geography, 
our Author thought it would be doing a fervice to the world, 
to publifh another work likewife, wherein the Reader might 
have a view of thofe ftates in Europe that were raifed upon the 
ruins of the weftern empire. ys 3 
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£96 Trajan’s Triumphal Arch at Beneventum. 


Tt confifts of five parts, the firft of which relates to Germany 
the fecond to France, the third to Italy, the fourth to Spain, 
and the fifth to Britain. The fubject is treated with great ace 
curacy and perfpicuity, and a very correct map is added by way 
of illuftration. « The Author has annexed a memoir concernin 
the nation which at prefent inhabits Trajan’s province of Da. | 
cia; this paper was publifhed in the thirtieth volume of the 
memoirs of ‘the academy of infcriptions; but. 4s few readers 
have an opportunity of confulting fo voluminous a collection, 
and as the memoir is quoted in feveral places in the work before 
us, M.-D’Anville has inferted it. 

He has likewife collected, with great care,’ and from the beft 
authorities, the moft material facts relating to the feveral ftates 
he defcribes, during a period of eight centuries, viz. from the 
fifth to the twelfth inclufive.—The work is, indeed, in every 
refpect, worthy of the high reputation of its Author. 


ves ArT. XIV. 
Adelfon et Salvini, Anecdote Anglaife, Sc.—Adelfon and SaWini, an 
Englifh Story, by M. D’Arnaud. 8vo. Paris.’ 1772. 

'T H1S-is:a monftrous, unnatural romance, calculated only 
to caft a'difgrace on human nature, and toleavea gloom | 

upoayene mind of the Reader, by deceiving him into a falfe idea 

of his fpecies. ‘This amongft a great deal more foreign trath 

of the prefent year, was put into our hands abroad, and we 

mention it only becaufe-the name of the Author, and thetitle | 

of the book niight poffibly induce our Readers to mif-{pend their 

money. 7 - 
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Ae *s.® RY. 
Del? Arco Trajano in Benevento, (c.—Trajan’s Triumphal Arch at 

Beneventum, engraved and. publifhed by Charles Nolli, at Naples. 

Fol. 1770. 
ee O famous triumphal arches, of prodigious height and 

magnificence, were erected for Trajan, by the fenate of 
Rome, the firft in Beneventum, when he returned into Italy 
from the German and the Dacian war, the other in the port of 
Ancona; poffibly when after the fecond and laft defeat of De- 
cebalus, King of the Dacians, he landed in that haven, which, 
for the benefit of navigators, he enlarged at his own expence. 

There have been feveral engravings of the arch of Beneven- 
tum, but by fomé accident or other no plate has appeared to 
attract that attention of the public, which the fingular merit 
of that memorable piece of architecture deferves. 

The plates in this colleGtion are eight in number, exhibiting 
fo many diftint fections of the triumphal arch, and executed 
with great exactnels, . 

The 
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The fecond plate has prodigious beauty and magnificence. 
It isa plan and elevation of the front of the arch, which is 
wholly conftructed of Grecian marble. Between the pilafters, on 
each fide of the arch, are two orders of bafs-relief, with a frize 
of carved work in the intervals, reprefenting a rich candleftick 
with two winged Fames, having under their knees two victims 
' “for facrifice. Above the other bafs-relief, which takes in the 
‘height of the capitals of the columns, isa frize, in the midft of 
which appears another candleftick of a different form, with two 
afiftants for the facrifice, and two other figures with military 
fhields, Then comes the grand cornice of the order, with a 
fculptured frize, which contains a number of ‘fmall figures in 
full relief, reprefenting the march of the triumph. Inthe niches 
of the arch are cut, in admirable tafte, particularly on the fide 
looking from the city, two figures half naked, in a recumbent 
pofture, which reprefent a fen-river and a fountain; and be- 
tween thefe on the central part of the arch, is a female figure, 
cloathed in a long garment. It is not faid what the figure is, 
but we apprehend from the attributes, that it muft be Rome. 
The whole, in fhort, is extremely fine, and well worth the 
attention of thofe who havea tafte for thefe works of art. 
The plates are dedicated to Sir William Hamilton, our Envoy 
at Naples, who is well known for his fine tafte, and for his 
encouragement of the polite arts. Ei 


~~ 





ArT. XVI. . 

Lettres d’Elizabeth Sophie de Valliere, a Louifa Hortence de Canteleu, 
fin Amie, par Madame Riccoboni,—Letters by Elizabeth Sophia de 
Vallicre to her Friend Louifa Hortenfia de Canteleu, by Madam 
Riccoboni. 1zmo. 2 Vols. 6s. fewed. Paris. 1772. Im- 
ported by Becket and Co. 


MAPA M Riccoboni poffeffes great command over the 
paffions, and moves us as fhe pleafes with refentment or 
pity, with love or admiration. She knows how to enter into 
the recefles of the human heart: and, while her fentiments are 
affefing, fhe exprefles them with a delicacy of phrafe, which 
adds to their force and beauty. Amidft the motly and infipid 
novels, which are continually publifhing, both in France and 
England, her work fhines with fuperior and diftinguifhed luftre. St 


ART. XVII. 
Hiftoire de L’ Avénement de la Maifon de Bourbon au Trone d’E/pagne.— 
An Hiftory of the Acceffion’of the Houfe of Bourbon to the Crown 
of Spain. 1izmo. 6Vols. Paris. 1772. 


Hs performance, if confidered as a colleétion of mate- 
rials, {cattered in a multitude of volumes, is intitled to a con- 
fiderable fhare of approbation. In the view, howeves, of a 
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698  Markham’s Ipbigentain Aulis, &c. of Euripides. 


hiftory, it has little claim to praife. It ‘is cireumftantial and 
exact; but the Author feems to want the penetration neceflary 


‘to difcover and unfold the principles of condu&, which aétuated 


princes and ftatefmen. He never enters into the importance of 
great events; he wants that dignity of manner, without which 
hiftorical narrations can never pleafe ; and he only exercifes the 


| 





humble and laborious office of a mere compiler, st, re 





ArT. XVIII. 

Supplement au. Roman Comique, ou Memoires pour fervir a la Vie de Jean 
Monnet, &Fc.—i, e. A Supplemeni to the Comical Romance *, or Me- 
moirs towards the Life of John Monnet, formerly Diredtor of the 
Comic Opera at Paris, the Opera at Lyons, and the French 
Theatre attempted to be eftablifhed at London. Written by him- 
felf. 1zmo, 2 Vols. Imported by Becket and De Hondt. 1772, 

HIS work abounds with indecent adventures, uninterefting 
anecdotes and details, which can only amule the corrupted 

and the impure. To wit, and to beautiful compofition, it has 
no pretenfions. It is not more difgufting from its obfcenity 
than from the vulgarity with which it is written. Contempt- 
ible muft be that man, who having pafled his youth in diffipa- 
tion and riot can find a pleafure in recolle@ing its particulars, 


and who can fubmit, in the decline of life, to be the hiftorian 
of his own infarny ! 


Bon, 


ArT. XIX. 

EYPIMIAOY I[Qvysic sy AvAdi—xar Ivy ov Taveois. Euripidis 
Dramata, Ipbigenia in Aulide, et Iphigenia in Tauris, Ad 
Codd. MSS. recenfuit, et Notulas addidit. Jer. Markland, Coll. 
‘D. Petri Cantabrigienf, Sociys.— The Iphigenia in Aulis, and the 
Iphigenia in ‘Tauri, of Euripides, correéted from a collation of 
the MSS. with Notes. By John Markham, Fellow of St, Peters 
Coll. Cambridge. 8vo, 5 s. fewed. Bowyer and Nichols. 
1771. 

Fr by sie pec diftinguifhed from all the ancient tragedians 
P 





by the peculiar tendernefs of his drama, bears in his two 
higenias that characteriftic in the faireft light. ‘Thefe plays 
were, therefore, proper objects for critical fpeculation, and fe- 
le&tion, poffibly as a fpecimen of fome future edition of the 


_ whole. That fuch an edition is wanted there is no doubt ; for 
* Euripides, like moft of his cotemporaries, has met with no ra- 


tional critic. Barnes read and edited him, as he would have 
sead and edited a vocabulary; Canterus, more brief, was not 
more fentimental ; and Paul Stephens has only fhewn that he 
read Euripides with much lefs catte than Paul the Apoftle, whe 
has made a moral and poilofophical ule of his quotations frona 
him. But St. Paul was a man of tafte, not a verbal critic, and 





* A work by the celebrated Scarron, 
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it is worth while to obferve how much he was converfant in the 
ancient Greek poets.—* In him we live, and move, and have 
our being,’ is literally from Aratus. * Evil communications 
corrupt good manners,’ is a verfe that belongs both to Menan- 
der and Euripides, 














DSciprougiy AIn KongT” omsrAras nanas 


_*zAgain, ¢ the Cretans are always liars, evil beafts, flow bellies,’ 


is verbatim trom Epimenticdes, a poet of Crete. 
Konres aes Vevsass xonoe Tneix, yaseoes xpyas. 

The poet then, whom the Delphic oracle pronounced re. cops 
Lopomrtous coPwrecov, wifer and more fentimental than the wife 
Sophocles, and to whom the prieft of a greater oracle than that 
of Delphi has given, a fanétion by his quotation, mutt be al- 
lowed to merit the reftoring care and attention of every man of 
tafte. 

With refpec&t to the part that Mr. Markland has taken in 
this bufinefs, it muft be acknowledged that in this, as in his 
edition of the Suppliants, he has neither fpared any pains, nor 
hetrayed any want of erudition. If, as an Editor, he has any 
fault, it is in fometimes giving both himfelf and his Readers too 
much trouble in expatiating upon and inveftigating too long 
and too minutely a reading, which at laft muft be left to con- 

4, jecture. If Commentators could be brought to reflect on the 
importance of thofe hours which pafs away never to return, 
they would fee the neceflity of employing them at leaft to fome 
ufeful purpofe. But they feldom take this principle along with 
them, and, prodigal of their own portion of time, like true 
fpendthrifts, they {cruple not to prey on that of others, 

' N. B. Although the above is not a Foreign Article, we 
have given it aplace here, as the fubject will be no lefs regarded 
by every nation where claffic literature is cultivated, than by 
Readers of our own country. c.., 


a 








CORRESPONDENCE. 

E have received a refpectful letter from Mr. Peter Waldo *, 

in which he candidly acknowledges his miftake in having 
afferted, that the fcriptures are not read in any of the places of wor- 
fhip among the Diffenters: ‘ I do freely own, he fays, that I was 
too hafty in bringing this charge againft them, and I do hereby afk 
pardon of them for it.” But there are {ome things in the account 
we have given of his Commentary upon the Liturgy, which he thinks 
afford him reafon for complaint; however, when they are impar- 
tially confidered, we apprehend it will be found that there is very 
little, if any thing, in that article, which may not be juftified : 
though, at the fame time, we are fully fenfible that we are equally 
liable, with moft others, to mifapprehenfion, or fometimes to form a 
too hafty conclufion. As to the perfe@ion of the liturgy, which Mr. 





* Author of a Commentary on the Liturgy: {ee Review for laft 


month, p. s6c, 
dials Q4q 4 Waldo 
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700.’ CORRESPONDENCE, 


Waldo thinks wereprefent him as maintaining, this is not diredtly 
afierted, thopgh,it maybe in fome meafure fuggefted-in our Review 5 
and indeed, the ftrain of this Gentleman’s work affords fome general 
reafon to fpeak in this: manner, but it cannot be fuppofed that 
we defigned to infinaate, that he thought any Suman compoftion ab- 
folutely free from all blemifh. In-his Preface, p. 2c, to which his 
letter refers us, he fays, wheri addrefling the Diffenters, * Some {mall 
blemifhes you may poffibly find out, fome few alterations you may 
wifh to have made. peel ' ee 

We had obferved that this Author argued for the cuftom of bow- 
ing at the name Jefus. In his letter, though he owns that it appeats 
to him a very innocent, if not-an edifying practice,. yet we think he 


does in effect give it up as indefenfible, when he acknowledges that 


the text on which it was originally grounded is not to be interpreted 
literally, - Rats | 
We had: faid, that he appeared to fhew very little favour to the 
Diffenters, any, farther than as fome of them may be efteemed ortho- 
dox ; in fupport’of which we refer particularly to ‘the Prefacé of his 
Commentary; p.17.- Mr. Waldo in his letter replies, * I with them 
all well, and am in perfeét charity with them, and-with all man- 
kind ; but-would never wifh to bring them. over to the eftablithed 
Church, till they have changed their opinions, and-can join-in her 
fe;vice without mental refervation, or hypocrify.’ | 
We had obferved in, our article, that this Author feemed rather to 
value himfelf upon his orthodoxy, by which we meant no more than 


that he wifhed to be confidered as an orthodox member of our efta- - 


blithed church. In his prefent letter he fays, ‘I am far, very far, 
from valuing myfelf upon my orthodoxy, or upon any thing elfe—I 
am duly fenible of my own weaknefs and unworthinefs, in every 
refpect, and God forbid that I fhould glory in any thing -but' in the 
cro/s of Chrift’? We offered the above. remark principally with the 
view of reminding him that he was not fo orthodox as he feemed to 
apprehend; in doing which, he now tells us, that we, as ufual, 
‘ play upon the term, while we charge him with inconififtency.’ 

The general meaning of the word orthodox, as applied to a mem- 
ber of the church of England, we fuppofe to be, that a perfon em- 
braces, in the ftri&t fenfe, the articles of faith which that church 
eftablifhes ; and therefore as Mr. Waldo acknowledges, that though 
he believes predeflination, he does not .believe it according to the 


Calvinittical interpretation, which appears to be the meaning of the. 


17th article of our church, we fee no reafon to recal what is faid 
in our Review upon this fubje&t. : 

_ In regard to addretling prayers to our Saviour, as is done in the 
ereatelt part of the litany, we apprehended that this Writer entirely 
approved it, as we did not find any objections to it in his Commen- 
tary, and as two texts of {cripture are quoted to juftify the practice. 
However, he now fays, th t ‘ whether he may not in the general 
prefer the addrefling of prayers to the Father, is a queftion not de- 
termined in his bovk :’ He alfo.refers us to his remarks on the prayer 
of St. Chryfoftom, from which, he fays, his fentiments on this point 
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may partly be colle&e.: and to which therefore we refer fuch of our, 
Readers, as detire iarher fatisfattion on this head. 
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I N DE X 


To the REMARKABLE’ PASSAGES in this 
VOLUME, 


N.B. To find any particular Book, or Praiiphles, fee the 
Table of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. 


xp For the remarkable Paffages in the Foreign Articles, ce the 
Second Alphabet of this Index, in the latter Part of the Sheet. 


A. 
GricuLTuRe£, advice and 
direétions relating to the fe- 
veral branches of, 121—127. 
Atuanson, Mr. his paper relating 
to a fimple fracture of the tzbza, 
in a pregnant woman, com- 
mended, 48. 
ALPHABETIC writing, origin and 
’ progrefs of, 494. 
MERICA, remark on the notion 
* of fome part of it having been 
peopled by the Welfh, 58. 
ArNUITIES. ‘Sée SOCIETIES. 
ARasic language, critical remarks 
“ON, 39, 82, QO~ ° 
ARTICHOKES, Jerufalem, recom- 
' mended, for winter feed, for 
horfes and hogs, 12%. Proper 
management of, ib. 
Arnot, D. of, his gardens at In- 
"ver defcribed, 143+ His feat at 
Blair, 144. . , 
a 
Aupwin, Mr. his culture of 
lucerne, 126... 
Bank, of England, its great lofs 
" by the national coinage, 244. 
Beccaria, Sig. his electrical ex- 
| perments, 425. 
BenGau-Fevery account of that 
. which raged there in.1752, 602 
Bernini, ‘his fexhe of David ¢ri- 
ticifed, 479, 
Buackstone, Judge, his opinion 
, with ieipect to the duty and 
power of juries, 473. 
Buoop, Sec Fie WsOn, - 


‘ 


Birps, dead, methods of prefery- 
Ing, 185. 
Bo.iirur, pafs of, defcribed, 146. 
Boot, Barton, a famous fong of 
his commended, 539. 
BripEWELL, Hofpital, plan for 
the improvement of, 505. 
Britis conttitution, its tendency 
to fall into an abfolute monare 
chy, 439. 
RITONS, ancient. See Mane 
CHESTER. See Romans. Their 
horfes and dogs defcribed, 107. 
Their table provifions, 108, 
Their language, 109. Other 
particulars, ibh—111. See alfo 
W HiTaKeER and MAcPHERSON. 
BromFiEtp, See Tumor, 
Browne, William, fome account 
_ of, 526. Specimen of his pom 
527. 
Buiiers of Buchan, a natural cu- 
riofity in Scotland, 147. 
BuLiion, judicious obf. on the 
_ prefent high price of, 246. 
Lucerne. See BaLpwin. 
c. 
AMELOPARD, fome account 
of that rare and curious ante 
' mal, 18s. 
CamPpuire, and Calomel, effects 
_ of, in continual fevers, 216. 
Cancer. SeeNicuoxtson, Sce 
Rusa, 
CarTerReT, Capt. his account of 
. the Patagomians, 179.6. 
of a Ca- 
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meiopardalis, 185. 
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- IN DE X. 


Cuarres kk aecount of his trial 
and death,. 2. His charaéter 
advantageoufly delineated, 5. 

Cuiesma, bayou, narrative of the 
great fea-fight there betweea the 
Turks and KRuffians, 138. 

Curist, rem, on the genealogy 
of, 6z. His'miraculous cure of 
the deper, obf. on, 128. On his 
fending the demons into the {wine, 
129. On his miracle of the 
loaves and fifbes, 130. On the 
relurrection of Lazarus, 131. 
On his own refurreétion, ib. 
His prayer commented on, 558. 
Sundry opinions,relating to his 
divine and human nature cane 
vafled, 559—~564. 

Cuaistina, Qaeen of Sweden, 
curious «particulars relating to 

~ her, 595—602. 

Ciritto, Dr. his account of the 
manna tree, 187. 

Citizs, great ones, the graves of 
mankind, 100. Difference be- 
tween the durat. of human life 
in them and in the country, ib. 

Coin. See Money, SILVER, 
BuLLion, 

Constitution, of feudal monar- 
chy, curious inquiry into, 588. 

- Rights of, founded on compact 
with the people, ib. This doc- 
trine contraverted, 589. Con- 
tefts relating to, always and pro- 
videntially end in favour of the 
people, 590. 

CoNSUMPTIONS. 
GILL. 

Coorer, Mr. his Winifreda com- 
mended, 538. 

CorReESPONDENCE with the Re- 
viewers, fee the laft page of 
each month’s Review, and of the 
Appendix. 

CovENANTS, divine, 115, 117. 

Caown, its undue influence over 
the whole legiflature, 439. Great 
danger from, 580. 

D. 
Eger, national, Dr, Price’s 
obf, on, 402. Mr. Wim- 
pey’s remarks on, 530. 


See FoTHER- 


Desrorism, a ftriking picture of 
its enormity, 94. 

Dickson, Dr. his defence of Sy. 
denham’s method of treating the 
meailes, 44. 

Dovucras, Mr. his account of 
attempts made to afcertain the 
temperature of the fea, in great 
depths, 181. 

Du Fr-HousE defcribed, 148, 

Duptin, cattle, defcribed, SI. 

Durcs, their neatnefs and eco. 
nomy celebrated, 568, Rem, 
on their E, IndiaCompany, S716 
Their faw-mills, 572. Their 
herring fifhery, 573. Educa. 
tion of their youth, 574. 

Dysenrery, epidemic, account 


4 


of, 15. Curative treatm, of, 18, > 


Lepuants,  fkeletons of, 
found in N. America, 5 

ELectTrica fluid, ftri¢tures on 
an inquiry into its influence on 
animal beings, 443. 

Evecrricity. See Priestiey. 
See Beccarta. See Winn. 

Exuis, Mr. his directions for pree 
ferving dead birds, 185. 

——— his Letter to Linnzus, on 
the alcea floridana, 187. 

—— his defcription of a new 
fpecies of the flarry annifeed 
tree, ib, 

EvizaBeta, Princefs (afterwards 
Queen) her cruel treatment in 
the reign of her fifter Mary, 550. 

Extse, Mr. his account of a fuc- 
cefsful method of treating fore 
legs, 46. Of an uncommon 
cale of a fatal hernia, ib. 

EncLanp, the prefent number of 
its inhabitants eftimated, 103. 

Etna, Mount, defcribed, 177. 

ei: See Hit. 

ALLow1n«c, winter, directions 
for, 120. 

Farmers, Dutch, their remark 
able neatnefs, 568. Their ex- 
traordinary care of their horned 
cattle, 569. Their high efti- 
mation of unimproved land, ib. 

Fave, 


——— ee nt 





























IN DE X. 


Fever, account of a putrid one, 
epidemic at Barbadoes, 44. 

——— putrid, or fen-fever. See 
BENGALs 

Firesuire, in Scotland, briefly 
defcribed, 50. lek 

FisruLA, monftrous prefcriptions 
for the cure of, 250. 

Franpers, general view of the 
ountr " 

Pc Ri Dr. his remarks on 
the cure of confumptions, 43, 44. 

Fryers, cataract my defcribed, 151. 


Arpen, Englifh, tafte in, 
greatly improved in the pre- 
fent century, 219. Nature 
chiefly confultedin, 221, Falfe 
tafte in, exemplified, 222, 224. 
GENTLEMEN, Of the country, 
their difregard of independency 
lamented, 507, 

GerMany, fome remarks on the 
farming and hufbandry in that 
country, 575. Abfurdity of our 
making it the feat of a war with 
France, 576. 

GIBRALTAR, account of a folid 
piece of the rock of, lately blown 
UP» 184, 

G.iascow defcribed, 154. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE, account of 
an epidem. fever in that county, 
216, Effe&ts of camphire and 
calomel in, ib. 

Go tp, coin, valuation of, accu- 
rately inveftigated, 245. 

Greek church, refutation of the 
ridiculous {tories told of it, 136. 

Grorius, his character, 484. 

H. 


Aug, Judge, his opinion con- 
cerning the office and power 
of juries, 472. 473. 
Hamsurou, fome account of, 577. 
Hamicyron, Mr. his journey to 
Mount Etna, 177. 
Hanover, tome remarks on. by 
an Enylifh traveller, 570, 
Hareixcron, Mrs. bes pro ofais 
fortcaching geograrhy, e.2 02. 
Harrcesy, Dr. his ob/ervaiions on 
MiGs COMMMENAEG, 509e 


Henry I. parallel between hischa- 
rater and that of Hen. Il. 522. 
Henry II. undertakes and at- 
chieves the conqueft of Ireland, 
‘4tt. His reconciliation with 
the court of Rome, 412, |lou- 
rifhing ftate of his affairs, 413. 
Great reverfe of, ib, His pil- 
grimage to Becket’s tomb, 414. 
His exceflive joy at the defeat 
and captivity of the King of 
Scotland, 517. His merciful 
difpofition ftrongly exemplified, 
518. Scotland wholly fubmits 
to him, ib. Terms of the fub- 
mifflion, 519. Cenfure of this 
meafure, ib. Parallel of his 
char. with that of Hen. III. 522. 
Hewson, Mr, his experiments on 
the blood, 422. Obf. on the 
lymph, &c. 424. On the ftop- 
ping of hemorrhages, &c, ib, 
Hitt, Mr. his claim, as to the 
firit publication of the modern 
theory of evaporation, 176, 
Contraverted, ib. 
Hopeton-nouse defcribed, 155. 
Hors8MANSHIP, principles of, 22. 
Of breaking colts to the bit and 
faddle, 25. Of the {naffle, 27, 
Horstey, Mr. his obf. on the 
Newtonian theory of light, 430. 
Hospiras, erroneous conttruce 
tion and ill management of, 605. 
Hoven-caTi LE, methods of ree 
lieving, —24. 
Hunrer, Dr, his obf. on a ree 
troverted uterus, 46. | 
i. 
Eatousy. See Love, 
Jersey, iflancers, cheir ope 
preflive government, 112. 
Inp1a Cor'pany, its flender be- 
ginnii g, and prodigious giowth, 
236. Its real conititution, 238. 
Its deviation into other views and 
undertakings, foreign to its pri« 
mitive defign, 239. Evil con- 
fequences of that deviation, 242. 
Inprass, of N. America, their 
Ceremonies at their adoption of 
ftraupers, 58. Other particu- 
- lass concerning them, 59. 
Inpbir- 








IN DE X. 


Iwprvrerence, poftical invec- 
tive againtt, 537. 

InrivEnce. See Crown, 

Incram. See Tumor, 

InocuLaTion, for the {mall pox, 

_° improv, in the practice of, 253. 

Jos, book of, one of the oldett 
in the world, 373. In what 
fenfe allowed to be dramaitic, 
ib. Its beauty and fublimity, 
374. Specimen af Mr. Scoit’s 
verfion of, 375. 

Jounsrone, Dr. his doétrine re- 
lating to the ganglions of the 
nerves, 422. 

Jaisu, their favage manners, in 
former times, 409. ‘Their pa- 
tience in enduring hardfhivs, 
410. Their ftrange treatment 
of their children, ib. Henry II. 
forms the defign of conquering 
in order to reform them, 411. 

Jraians, their n&tional charac. 
ter pourtrayed, 92. Their ri- 
diculoas pride, 93. 

Juriezs, the grand queftion whether 
they are judges ot law as well as 
fact, difcufied, 471. Deter- 
mined in the affirmative, 474. 


Ittiwakes, fea-birds, hu- 
morous anecdote relating to, 
147. 
Kucxauan, M. his account of 
the methods of preferving dead 
birds, 185.” 
| L 


Aw, feudal, inquiry into its 
origin, 585. Progrefs of, 
587. See ConsTiTuTION. 
Laws, penal, Britifh, neceffity of 
moderating the rigour of, 470. 
Leor.ine, the botanilt, fome ac- 
count of, 61. 
Liserty, the natural birthright 
of mankind, 579. Eftimate of 
the nations which do and which 
do not enjoy it, ib. The great- 
eft part of mankind flaves,: 580. 
Equivocal liberty, 581. 
‘Lire, human, difference between 
the ftate and duration of, in ci- 
ties, and in the country, 98. 


/Curious table to illuftrate this 
99- Moral refleétions on, $00. 
Licu®, difficulties in the Newto. 
nian theory of, confidered, 430, 
Lizaro, fcaly, fome acc. of, 185, 
Love and Jealoufy, Philofophi- 
cally confidered, 386, 
Loucu Nefs defcribed, 150, 151, 
Au deferibed, 152, 
Lomond defcribed, 153, 
Lysxw, Mr. his hiftory of a retre- 
veited uterus, 47. 
Lytte.ron, Lord, his hiftory of 
Henry II. charatterifed, 526. 
M 








‘AcpHerson, Mr. his in- 
trod. to the hift. of England 
retuted, 416, Abufive attack 
nf this writer cenfured, 460, 
Mapan, Rev. Mr. his difinges 
nuous conduét with regard to 
the memory of the great Dr, 
Clark, 161. | 
MancuestTer, formerly a Roman 
. ftation, 29. Antiquities difco- 
vered there, 30. Rife and orie 
ginal conitruction of, 35. Ree 
volutions of, 111. 
Manna-TREB, account of, 187. 
Maxatti, Carlo, his pictures 
criticifed, 480. 7 
Mary, Queen, her cruel perfecus 
tion of her fifter Elizabeth, 550. 
Conjectures as to fome fecret 
caufes of, ib, 
MaTuHeEmatics, traéts relating 
tO, 71-74, 255, 536. 
Matrimony, caufes of the pre- 
fent ftagnation of afligned, 616. 
Mininsxi’s Dictionary of the Per- 
fian language, new edit. of, re- 
commended to the encourage- 
ment of the public, 89. 
Mirac tes. See Cureist. 
Movwey, judicious obf. on, 243. 
Mosses, probable theory: of the 
formation of, in Lancafhire, &c. 
198, Their extraordinary busil- 
ing accounted for, 109. 


Ew Teftament, criticifms on 
N fome pafflages in, 550— 


558, ° 
NICHOLSON, 
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Nicuoxson, Dr. his paper on the 
effeéts of the cicuta, &c,. upona 
cancer of the’ breaft, 47. - 

Nowextt; Dr. his high-church 


rinciples, 453. 
principles, 453 


Rp of Caithnefs, a vaft pro- 


montory in Scotland, de, 
{cribed, 1496 baa 
OrienTAL literature, ftudy of res 
commended, 37. The Persian 
tongue greatly ufed in India, 39. 
Critical remarks, on that lan- 
guage, 40, 82—92. Farther 
recommendation of, 89. Poetry 
of the eaftern nations commend- 
ed, sog. Specimen of, ‘trans 
flated, ib. ty 
Orauites, or George’s Ifland, 
account of the inhab. of, 205. 
Their religion, 206, ‘Their wo- 
men, 207. Manufafiures, 210. 
P. 
Aintinc, true principles of, 
475-  Hiffory painting the 
fame thing with Poetical, 478. 
Of Colouring, 479. ‘The Lan- 
guage of painters, what, 481. 
Great Style of, remarks on, 482. 
ParaB_e of the builder, juft obf, 
on, 1z. On thatof Dives-and 
Lazarus, 13. . 
Parties, whimiical fcheme for the 
coalition of, 451. 
PaTAGONIANS, their great ftature 
exaygerated by voyagers, 180. 
ParrioTtisM, modern, inquiry in- 
to the true fpirit of, 441. Of 
the ancients, ib. 
Pzopre, in England and Wales, 
prefent number of, 103. 
Persic, tongue, its general ufe in 
India, 39. Strictures on that 
language, 41, 82, feq. Minin- 
fki’s dictionary dt, recommend- 
ao. * 
Pertu, town of, defcribed, 52. 
Its confiderable trade, 53. 
PerasiTé, its medicinal ufes, 249. 
Peririon of the Clergy, for re- 
lief in the matter of tubfcription 
to the 39 articles, tracts relating 
to, 63, 1576 


INDEX. 


Perrarcn, his Laura; dn elegy, 
tranflated, s11. 


Puitosopuy, its eulogium, 383, 


Schools and univerfities not fa- 
vourable to it, 384: 

Pioucns, the utility of the fevee 
ral kinds of, difcuffed, 124, 

PoPuLaTIoN, in England, ftate 
of, inveftigated, 101. Efffmate 

oF the prefent. number of people 
in this kingdom, 103. 

PrEacHING, abfurd abufes ‘iy 

_ praétifed in, Spain,, 231, 132, 

PressinG, M@@Seamen, inquiry 
into the ty Of, 533. 

PriesTLEY, Dr.’ his exper. on 
charcoal, 426. Inveftigations 
relating to electricity, 427. 

Propuecies, Obf. on the inter- 

pretation and application of, 

393+ The true way of reafoning 

_ on the fubjeét, 396. Prophecies 

' relating to the Chriftian charch, 
485—494- 

Propuets, Jewifh, their langua 
and ftyle explained and illuitrate 
ed, 486, 

Prosecur ion Of felons, &c. great 
defeét of our laws and cultoms 
in relation to, 474. 

Provisions, obf, on the prefent 
dearnefs of, 620. 

R, 
Aspe, M. his differtation ds 
modo marmoris albi prodap 
cendi, 182. 

RevetaTions, book of, its lan- 
guage and ftyle illuftrated, 488, 

Ricuarp, the Monk, his curious 
itinerary Of Roman Britain, 3a, 
By what means preferved, 31. 

Romans, in Britain, their grand 
military roads, 31. Their fume 
mer camps, 33. Number of 
their troops iu britain, 34, C- 
conomy of their government 
here, 105. Influence of their 
manners on the conquered Bri« 
tons, 108. 

Rome, ancient buildings of, delie 
neated by M. Defgodetz, 140. 

Rusu, Dr. his acc. of the u'efulnefs 
of wort, in the cure of ulcers, 479 

Russians, 
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INDEX 


Russians, their great naval vic- 
tory over the Turks, 138. 
AnpirorD, Dr. his account of 
an epidemic fever in Barba- 
does, Ade 
Scor:.anD, travels in, 49. Stone 
hedges in, 50. Spirit of plant- 
ing diffufed throughout that 
kingdom, ib. Farther account 
of, 142¢ Highlands defcribed, 


| —15 46 
Shor, their entire fubjection to 






Henry II, King of England, 518. 
Terms of relibson and W 


fealty, ib. Remarks on, 52¢. 

Serranus, Joannes, fome account 
of him, and his Gr. poems, 544. 

Sitver, ftan. of inveltigated, 244. 

SinkinG Fund, curious remarks 
on, 403. A different {cheme 
propofed, 5316 | 

SLAVE-TRADE vindicated, 541. 
Cenfured, 542. 

SocieT1£8 for providing annuities 
for pe fons in age, &c, fevere 
ftiictures on, 103. 

SoriMa, an oriental eclogue com- 
mended, 50g. Spec:men cf, ib. 

SuBsCRIPTION to the 39 articles, 
remarks on, and centure of, 63, 
Traéts on, 465, $45, 611. 

Swinton, Mr. hi: obf. on an 
inedited Greek coin, 421, 


Aitr. See OTAHITEE, 
Ta: nor, Mifs, fpecimen 
of her talent for poetry, 392. 

TeckxeLt, Mr, his obf. on the in- 
fenfibi'ity of tendons, 45. 

TretTH, human, procefs of the 
formation of, 603. Tranfplant- 
ing of, 604. 

Tenvons, obf, on their infenfibi- 
lity, 45« 

Tomson, Dr. his account of a 
fatal effufion of blood into the 
pericardium, 45. 

Tumor, incefted, in the orbit of 
the eye, cured by Meff. Brom- 
field and Ingram, 47. 

Turkish fleet deftroyed by the 
Ruflans, 138, 


TurxisH Capt. effect. ftory of,1 39. 

Turnip, different kinds of, re. 
commended, 119, Method to 

- prefervefrom the fly, ib. Cy}. 
ture of, for feeding cattle, 120, 

TURNIP-ROOTED Cabbage con. 
demned, ib, 

U. 

See Exse, 


W. | 
Wer: Mr, his commentary 
on the Liturgy, 565, 
Wates, Mr. his obf. made ina 
voyage to Hudfon’s Bay, 184. 
ARBURTON, Bp. his inftitution 
of an annual Jeéture on the com. 
pleuion of fcrip. prophecies, 393, 
ATSONy Dr. his account of a 
fuppofed hydrocephalus inter: 
nus, 45¢ 
Wueat, remarks on the feveral 
kinds aad culture of, 121. 
WuiTaker, Mr. h's inquiries into 
the ancient hiftory of the Britons, 
416. See alfo Mancuesrer, 
WHITEFIELD, his oratorical flous 
rifhes, curious fpecimens of, 226, 
WuiteLocke, Ld. Commifiioner, 
his refpectable charaéter, 591, 
Sent ambaffador to Sweden, 593, 
Arrives at the court of, Queen 
Chriftina, ib. Delcription of 
that princefi, 595. Ceremo- 
~ nies at his firft public audience, 
ib. His converfation with Chrif 
tina, relating to Cromwell, 597. 
She reveals to him ucr defign of 
abdicating the crown, 598. His 
advice to her, on that occafion, 
and pertinent ftory of an old 
gentleman, 6c0. 
Witmer, Mr. his account of the 
good effects of dividing the apo- 
neurofis ot the biceps mufcle, in 
a painful lacerated wonnd, 45. 
Winn, Capi, his experiments on 
lightning, 429. , 
Wootcons, Mr, his account of 
a mortal wound by gunthot, 422. 
Worxuovuses, hints for their im- 
provement, 504. 
Worms, three kinds pernicious to 
corn, 125. How to deftroy, ib. 


YLcers. 




















Y. . 
Ounc, Archer, his abfurd 
attack on the Monthly Re- 
viewers expofed, 169. 


IN D EX, 


Yourn, of the prefent age, their 
ignorance of: religious matters 
_reprefented, 499. Plan for their 
better inftraction, “sor. ) 








A. 
In. See Damps. 

AmsBoyYNa, Dutch cruelties to the 
Englith there extenuated, 639. ; 
Ariavne, defcription of a capital pic- 
ture of, difcov. at Herculaneum, 631. 
—_—— another on the fame fubje&, 632. 
ArITHMETIC, political, curious quef- 

tion in, 673- 
Avcustus, an inftance of his modera- 
tion and. candour, 653. 


Axer, Mr. defcribes an infect, fup- 
ofed to be the fame with the plant 
tremella, defcribed by Adanfon, 675, 

BAROMETER, new exper. on, 633, 

BarToct, his caloured drawings of an- 
tiquities, 630, 644. 

Beavsosre, his reflections on the nae 

i! ture of obfcure ideas, 673. 

BeGuELtNn, M, his application of the 
principle of a fufficient reafon to the 
laws of mechanics, 672. 

Bernovtyy, M. his curious queftion in 
political arithmetic, 673._ His obf. on 
the eclipfes of the aft and 2d fatellites 
of Jupiter, 674, 

Birausr, M. his difcuffion of the 
queftion whether the multitude are 
competent judges of eloquence, 674, 

Borpa, Chev, de, his memoir on the 
refiftance of fiuids, 678. 

Buacue, M. his curious maps of the 
bafon of the Seine, &c, 677, 





in the other world, for burning Ser- 
vetus, 662. 

CameERA obfcura, curious obf. on the 
pictures formed in, 671. 

Caoutcnuouc, See Macquer, 

Carts held in religious eftimation by the 
Egyptians, 652. Story of a Roman 
who had the misfortune to Lilla cat 
in Egypt, ib. 

Cayrus, Count, his birth and educa- 
tion, 641. His great military charac- 
ter, 642, His travels in the Levant, 
ib, His paffion for antiquities, 643. 
Applies himflf wholly to the fine arts, 

| ib. His zeal and aétivity as an acade- 

mician, 644. His difcovery of encauf- 
tic painting, 646. His vaft colle€tions 
of antiques, 648. His death, ib, 

Cuagpert, M. his operations in furvey-~ 

ing the coafis of the Mediteranean,677, 


Cc. 
Cx tN, John, his fevere punifhment, 
A 








INDEX to the Remarkable Paffages in the Foreten 
| Artictes contained inthe APPENDIX. - = 


Ls 


Cuautnes, Duke de, his dioptrica] ete 
periments, 679. 

Cicero, defended againft the Bp, of 
Gloucefter, 668. 

CLIMATE, its influence on religion, 649. 
Do€trine.of, contraverted, 650, : 

Commerce, rife And: progrefs of, ing 
England, 6346 

ConFESSION, auricular, good effects of, 
656. Abufes of, ib. : 

Cotsentrus, Dr. “See Prussta, 

Counsettor, his “dialogue with a Jee 
fuit, concerning education, 663. 

Crimes, different complexion of, in dife 
ferent times, places, and circumf, 65360 

CromweELt, Oliver, branded as a fanae 


tic, 654. 





Richard, his charaéter pre= 
ferred to that of his father, 655. 
D 


| Dro M, his inquiries ree 

lating to optic glaffes, 678, 

DamPs, in mines, curious obf, on, 6844 

Divorce, antiquity of, 661. 

Dorranp, M. a famous telefcope of his, 
excelling all his others, 679. 

Durcna, their contefts with the Englith, 
relating to their Baft India trade and 
fetlements, 638. 

; Curpses, new analytical obf. for 
calculating, 676, 

EDUCATION, of a prince, an overerelie 
gious one not corducive to the happie 
nefs of 2 people, 652. 

ofa counfellor, See Jesurt. 

Ecyptirans, their religious veneration 
for cats, 652. 

Eroquvence, the multitude not compee 
tent judges of, 674. Nor of the fine 
arts, ib. 

Enc ,usvTic painting. See PAINTING, 
Sco CAYLUS. 

EnGuisx, their trade and commerce fore 
merly managed altogether by Jews and 
other foreigners, 635. Begin to exert 
themielves in the reign of Elizabeth, 
637. Eftablith a trade to the E. Indies, 
638. Their contetts with the Dutch, ib, 

F, 
Erte, Duke of, droll ftory of, 660. 
Formey, M. continues his dif- 
courfe on the inftitution of academies, 
and the advantages to be derived from 
them, 67a See Rev, xlv, p. 531. 



































































































‘ PN py Ex! 


" Morcacnt, the médical Neftor of the 


“ 1G ? * 
Lasses, optical. “See D’Atem- 
BERT. ye 
Guepitscn, M. his account. of reid- 
_ grafs, 670. © 


Greece, the country moft famous for 
. fuperftitious aerate 666. 


Amet, Mi do, his experiments on 
He the ftrength of timber, 687. 
APPINESS, public, howMar affected by 
the revolute of ftates and empires, 665. 
Henry V. favourable traits of bis cha- 
raéter, 652. Mifled by the church- 
men, ib. en : j 
HzercuLANeEumM, account of the anti- 
quities difcovered there, 629. 
History, ancient, fab. nature of, 659. 
HoxtibaYs pernicious to the poor, 657. 
HypromMETERs, obf.on, 687. 


Ars, M. his obf. on the circulation 
of air in mines, 684. 

ipzas, cbfcure, that term defined, 673. 

Jzsurt, dialogue between one and a 
Counfellor, 663. 

Inp1a Company, when firft formed, 637, 
Its original fund, 638. Their firft 
eftablifhment in India merely mercan- 

tile, ib, Their, es with the 
Dutch, 639. <te 

ZsLANDERS, flower than the inhabitants 

of acontinent, in the arts of refinement 
and civilization, 634. 


Amsert, M. his memoir on the 
velocity of found, 670; ' 
_ on the proper gradations of 

- Jight and colours in painting, 671. 

Lanpe, M. de la, his 3d memoir on the 
theory of mercury, 677. 

Le Monnrer, M. his obferv. on the 
height of the fun in the fummer fol- 
ftice of 1767, 675. 

Loretto, Lady of, fuperftitious vene- 
ration of the Papifts for, 654. Shock- 
ing inftance of, ib, 

Lorraine, Cardinal, Voltaire’s dream 
concerning him, 651. 

Luynes, Cardinal de, his barometrical 

_ experiments, 633. - 





Acaqver, his memoir on the elaf- 
tic refin of Cayenne, 68y. 
Marccrar, M. his account of the vo- 
latilifation of a cert. kind of ftone, 6g. 
Mazes; Abbe, his account of encauftic 
painting, 647. ——_ 
Mrap, Dr. his capital collection of draw- 
ings inacceffible to the public, 630. 
Mines, See.Dampes. 
Monticny¥, M, de, his obf. on the 
conftruction of hydrometets, 687. 
Moor, Tunifian, brutal behaviour of 


_ane to M, Chabert, 67,. 


END or VOL. XLVI. 


age, 692, ’ 
APLES | pat 
PLES, King.of, his prince] . 
Nv heowiel the’ antique Sanden 
~~ found at Herenlaneum, 629,-— -- : 


Ainrers, &c. the ftiidy of’ nature 
-and fimplicity recom. to them, 633. 
PAINTING, encauttic, difcovered by 
Count Caylus, 646. Improvement of 
the art in England, 647. Extraordi- 
nary properties of it, ib. rhe note, 

— obf. on the photometrical 
part of the art of painting, 671, 

PAINTINGS, thofe difcovered at Here 
culaneum defcribed, 630. 

Prussia, King of, propofes to found a 
Veterinarian {chool, with a view to re« 
medy the contagion among the horned 
cattle, 670, 





R, '* 
Ares, popith, of difpenfations for 
various crimes, 662, 
Rector, of a country parith, worthy 
chara&ter of one, delineated, 655. 
REFORMATION, the true principles of, 
defended againft Voltaire, 650. 


Eyour, M. du. his difcuffion of thé 
doctrine of eclipfes, 676, — 
Sounp, velocity of, 670, 
Spinoza, his creed, 659. His fenti- 
ments agreeable to thofe of Fenclon, ib, - 
Sun, height of in the fummer and winter 
’ folftices of 1766, 1767. See Tuury; 
Ze 


ELEscopes, Curious inquirits ree 
lating to, 680, 

Tuury, M. de, his obf. on the height 
of the fun, in the winter folftice of 1766, 
675. See MonNIER. 

on the comet’of 1759, 676. 

TiLttet, M. his obf. on the proportion 
between the weights ufed in France and 

other countries, 612, 

TIMBER, diminution (of late years) in 
the ftrength thereof, 683 - 

Toussant, M. hiseffay on Bencficence, 
confiiered in conrradiftinG@tion to Bene- 
wolente, 694. , 

REMELLA, plaht, the fame with the’ 

bairlike infect (fee Baxer) 675. 
Tunis, the coafts of, inhabited by bare 
barians, 673, 





E1ns, &c, of the human body, exe 
periments relating to, 692. 
VoLaTilIsaTion. Sec MArRGGRAF. 
VotTAire, his curious dreams 661. - 
VULGAR, not compctent judges of elas 
quence, nor of the fine arts, 674. 
Ww. 

ArBuRTON. See CAICEROs 





























